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‘Oedipus Rex’ Is 


Given 
AmericanHearing 


Boston Musicians Present Work 
Which Will Be Given in 
New York, March 8 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


Boston: 


GOR STRAVINSKY’S “Oedipus 
Rex” is an extraordinary work of 
immense power and tragic significance. 
It may well become a classic of the 
present decade. It is assuredly one of 
Stravinsky’s most startling and arrest- 
ing works. 

This two-act opera-oratorio with a text 
by Jean Cocteau in French, translated into 
Latin by J. Danielou, was performed for 
the first time in this country last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor; Margaret Matzenauer, mezzo-so- 
prano; Arthur Hackett, tenor ; Fraser Gange, 
baritone, and the MWHarvard Glee Club, 
which has been trained by its conductor, Dr. 
Davison. The text of the Narrator was 
spoken by Paul Leyssac, through the cour- 
tesy of Eva La Gallienne, director of the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, New York. Oecdi- 
pus Rex will be performed in New York on 
March 8 with Tudor Davies in place of Mr. 
Hackett, who has to leave for the West. 

We shall quote Philip Hale freely in this 
review. His close study of the work, his 
unexcelled and enclyclopedic program notes 
provide a remarkable fund of information 
on the latest creation of the Russian genius 
who wrote “Oedipus.” 

“This extraordinary composition,” wrote 
Mr. Hale in The Boston Herald last Satur- 
day, “was composed in 1926-27. The first 
performance was at an entertainment of 
Diaghihev’s Ballet Russe, at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, Paris, on May 30, 1927. 
That performance was wholly inadequate, 
according to the testimony of those who 
heard it. The chorus was like the conies 
mentioned in Holy Writ, a feeble folk; the 
tenor who took the part of Oedipus was 
grossly incompetent; Mr. Stravinsky made 
the mistake of conducting his work. 


Based on Sophocles 


“Cocteau based his story on the tragedy of 
Sophocles. Stravinsky, who had in his head 
the idea of an opera in Greek, decided that 
Greek is. a ‘too dead’ language and is badly 
pronounced, so he decided on Latin. Is it not 
possible that he thought his opera-oratorio 
would thus find a public in countries where 
French would not be so easy for singers? 
The words of the Narrator be kept in 
French. It is the task of this Narrator to 
remind step by step the audience of the old 
tragedy; ‘to spare you from straining your 
ears and cudgelling your brains.” 


A Dramatic Theme 


“Strange to say, librettist and composer 
chose an intensely dramatic theme for a 
concert work that, wholly without action, 
as far as the eye is concerned, is sung by 
the characters without the aid of scenery 
and costumes. The action was to be in the 
music itself, but mot in operatic form. 
Stravinsky had been fascinated, as Andre 
Coeuroy puts it, by ‘the ideal of static art’ 
attained in the great oratorios of Handel. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Stravin- 
sky did not write in 1926-27 with Handelian 
formulas in mind. Although with the two 
of them harmony is more important than 
counterpoint in arriving at this ideal, the 
aria, pathetic or florid, was not for Stravin- 
sky’s characters. He adopted for the most 
part a singular form of recitative, not bald 
and prosaic ; at times almost venturing into 
the arioso; not avoiding now and then 
cadenza- like measure. Only for Jocasta did 
he give a semblance of what was once known 
as the aria of the grand style; only for her 
did he invent melodic figures, as melody 


(Continued on page 15) 
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(c) Mishkin 


TULLIO SERAFIN 


The Italian Conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, Who Made His First 
Appearance as a Wagnerian Exponent at That Institution with a Recent Per- 


formnce of “Siegfried,” Which Won Much Praise. 
Again on March 7. 
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ScHURICHT Bows IN America 


He Will Conduct the Work 
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id ‘LOUIS, Feb. 29.— Devoid of any 

sensationalism in his manner of con- 
ducting, and immediately impressing one 
with his throough musicianship, Carl Schu- 
richt, coming from Weisbaden, made his 
début before an American audience at the 
St. Louis Symphony concert last Friday 
afternoon. His appearance completed the 
quota of five guest conductors, all of dif- 
ferent schools and nationalities, who have 
contributed to the musical interest of St. 
Louis during the present season. 

There was nothing but sincerity in Mr. 
Schuricht’s work, coupled with an obvious 
desire to attain a high ideal and to let the 
music speak for itself without resorting to 
heroic contrasts of tempi or color. For his 
program, Mr. Schuricht chose the Overture 
to “Oberon,” Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
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musik,” Strauss’ “Death a Deaslinle- 
tion” and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 


PO CC 


Conducts “Pop” Concert 


Mr. Schuricht also showed excellent taste 
and good sense in his construction of the 
first “pop” program, given on Sunday. Out- 
standing on this list were the Chausson 
“Poéme” and Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, admirably played by Lois 
Pulitz. Also heard with pleasure were the 
Overture to and Wedding March from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Sibelins’ “Festival” from “Three Historic 
Scenes,” a Liszt Rhapsody and Siegfried’s 
Death and Funeral March from “Gootter- 
dammerung.” 

Susan L. Cost. 








Hush the Drover 
Is Sung 
By Capital Opera 


Washington Festival Brings First 
American Performance of 
British Product 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 29.—The 

first American performance of 
“Hugh the Drover,” by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, prize fight and all, and “Tristan 
and Isolde” have been high lights in 
the two-weeks’ operatic festival given 
in Poli’s Theatre with Edouard Albion 
as general director. “Tosca,” and 
‘“Lakmé” have been other bills. 


“Hugh the Drover,” subtitled “Love in the 
Stocks,” was conducted on Feb 21 by Eugene 
Goossens, a friend of the composer. Cast 
as Hugh was Tudor Davies, who created 
the rdle in England. Another feature of 
the performance, which was witnessed by 
Sir Esme Howard, the British Ambassador, 
and Lady Howard, was the American début 
of Marie Montana, who had the part of 
Mary, the Constable’s daughter. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Goossens, and with Enrica 
Clay Dillon as stage director, the produc- 
tion moved smoothly, the comedy spirit be- 
ing well sustained. 


Sheep and a Calf 


The country fair scene, for which sheep 
and a calf were brought on, was briskly 
handled; and the prize fight episode was 
sufficiently lively in the hands of Mr. Davies 
and Ivan Ivantzoff, the latter portraying the 
character of John the Butcher. Alfred Val- 
enti was the Constable, and Mina Hager 
appeared as the Constable’s Sister. Local 
members of the cast were Rose Pollio, the 
Primrose Seller; George Beuchler, the 
Showman; Wilfred Smith, the Ballad Sell- 
er; M. Windheim, the Turnkey; Harry 
Meyers, the Fool; and Paul Kvale, the 
Sergeant, 

“Tristan” Attracts 


“Tristan and Isolde” on Feb. 23 drew 
the largest house of the series. The Ger- 
man Ambassador was host of a box party 
as a compliment to the German tenor, Hein- 
rich Knote, sent by the German Government 
to participate in this particular perform- 
ance. 

Elsa Alsen as Jsolde seemed inspired. To 
her, as to the conductor, Ernest Knoch, and 
the other participants, laurel wreaths are 
due. Mme. Charles Cahier, cast as 
Brangine, was convincing as was Allen 
Hinckley in the rdle of King Mark. Mr. 
Ivantzoff, cast as Kurvenal, was equal to 
all the demands made upon him. M. Wind- 
heim sang the music Melot. Miss Pollio, 
Mr. Kvale and Mr. Smith were in minor 


parts 
Melins Sings “Lakme” 


‘Lakmé” brought us again Luella Melius 
in the title rdle. Outstanding was her sing- 
ing of the Bell song. Maurice Capitaine, 
sent to us by the French Government, was 
the Gerald; William Tucker sang Fred- 
eric; Mr. Ivantzoff was the Nitklakantha. 
The Mallika was Miss Hager; and the fol- 
lowing Washingtonians filled the remaining 
roles, Wilfred Smith, Hadji; Doris Mor- 
row, Ellen; Dorothy Tyler, Rose; Charlotte 
Harriman, Mrs. Benson; George Beuchler, 
Wilfred Smith and Adolph Turner. This 
work was beautifully staged, as all the 
operas have been under the hand of Miss 
Dillon. 

“Tosca” was under the direction of Aldo 
Franchetti, with Elda Vettori in the title 
role, singing and acting effectively, Paul 
Althouse sang gloriously as Cavaradossi; 
Pasquale Amato was the Scarpia, and was 
always convincing. Mr. Steschenko, the 
Angelotti; Guido Ribeiro, as the Sacristan; 
Guiseppe Cavadore as Spoletta; Ivan Stes- 
chenko as Sciarrone, and Rose Pollio com- 
pleted the cast. 


DorotHy DeMutH Watson, 








Chaliapine Sings 
on Morning List 


But Does Not Appear Until Sun 
Has Passed Meridan in 
Philadelphia Event 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 29.—Mrs. Howard 
Ellis Yarnall presented Feodor Chaliapine 
as the soloist at her Monday morning musi- 
cale, Feb. 13, in the Penn Athletic Club ball- 
room, but as the noted Russian bass has 
registered an irrevocable resolution not to 
sing in the morning, a. m. was turned to 
p. m. in which period past the meridian he 
sang at 2.30. The few hours difference were 
well worth waiting for as Mr. Chaliapine 
gave with superb artistry and beautiful tone. 
a program of interest somewhat sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of sorrow and tragedy. 
His numbers were mainly threnodic or 
touched with pensiveness or sheer melan- 
choly. Among theme were Moussorgsky’s 
“The Leaves Murmurred Sadly,” Schubert’s 
“Der Doppelganger,” Sahnovsky’s “Death 
Walks About Me,” and Massenet’s “Elegy.” 
In more cheerful mood were the encores, in- 
cluding the inevitable “Song of the Flea.” 

Valdimir Horowitz appeared as piano so- 
loist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
Monday night series, repeating the Rach- 
maninoff concerto in D Minor, No. 3, from 
his week-end engagements. Pierre Monteux. 
directing for the first time a Monday night 
concert, gave an unusually clear reading of 
the Franck Symphony and brilliant per- 
formance of the Polyvetakian Dances from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 


Simfonietta Novelties 


The Simfonietta, under the direction of 
Fabien Sevitzky, gave its third and final con- 
cert of the season, Feb. 15, in the Penn Ath- 
letic Club, winning an ovation for the per- 
fected ensemble of its playing and the charm 
and insight of its interpretations. There was 
lucid music in Alexander Siloti’s arrange- 
ment for string orchestra of Handel’s Piano 
Concerto in B Major, dedicated to the 
Simfonietta and its leader. “A concerto 
for oboe and string orchestra, by the same 
Marcel Tabuteau, the principal oboist of the 
composer, had the effective co-operation of 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Another number 
was the first performance anywhere of a 
song for mezzo-soprano and solo ’cello, bv 
Marc Blitzenstein, a native composer lately 
returned to Philadelphia He has set Walt 
Whitman’s “Gods” in the modern idiom. 
without regard to formulas or conventions of 
form. Ruth Montague, and Benjamin 
Gusikoff, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, ca- 
pably bore the burden of the work. 

William Heyl, Philadelphia pianist. was 
heard to advantage in a program Feb. 15. 
in the Bellevue Stratford. This was his first 
soloist appearance, as his début on his return 
from abroad was in a two-piece recital. His 
Chopin had delicacy, and his group of De- 
bussy, Albeniz and de Falla was understand- 
ingly played. Dorothy Johnstone Baseler. 
who well deserves the title of harp virtuoso. 
did charming work in a Chopin Prelude and 
a Fantasy by Dubois. Elsa Meiskev, so- 
prano, was a third important contributor to 
the program. 


Plays Krongold Sonata 


Carl Flesch introduced the Violin Sonata 
No. 6, by Erich Krongold, at his recital. 
the seventh in the series by members of the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute. Feb. 15. in 
Casimir Hall. The work is of complicated 
character. with unusual effects and is a 
real addition to the violin catalocue, when 
played by a virtuoso of Mr. Flesch’s stand- 
ing Harry Kaufman was an exceptionally 
able coadjutor at the piano. Mr. Flesch 
played the next number unaccompanied. his 
own bristlingly difficult arrangement of the 
Paganini Caprice, No. 17, in itself no incon- 
siderable tax on technic. Other brilliantlv 
nlaved numbers were the Rach Concerto in 
E. Maior. Béla Bartok’s Rumanian Dances. 
and de Falla’s “Suite Ponulaire.” 

The Matiné@ Musicale Club heard a Scan 
danavian nrogram at the regular fortnichtlv 
meeting in the Bellevue Stratford Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 14. Agnes Clune Ouinlan 
Pianist. in Swedish costume, gave. with her 
usual charm and effect. three Grieo numbers 
A number of Norwevian dances in costume 
were offered by the Caroline Tittlfield Bal- 
let. Other particinants were Marv Reming- 
ton, soprano: Lillie Fraser. contralto: Grace 
Sanistreet, Florence Ripka, pianists, and 
Helen Rowley, violinist 


W. R Murpry. 
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Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Tenor, and a Party of 
Coming From Havana, Where the Singer Toured. 


Friends on Shipboard 


Te 


Sr. Louis Has Musicat Monrs 


aT ‘ 


T. LOUIS, Feb. 29.—Ignace Jan 

Paderewski returned after an absence 
of several years to give a piano concert on 
Feb. 17. The well-known magnetic person- 
ality and interpretive genius were once more 
in evidence in the Schumann Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, Beethoven’s C Sharp Minor 
Sonata, numbers by Schubert-Lizst and 
Chopin, and his own Melodie. 

Ethel Leginska appeared as orchestral 
conductor and piano soloist at the Sunday 
concert of Feb. 12. Despite lack of re- 
hearsals, Miss Leginska led the players with 
skill through an interesting list that in- 
cluded the “Russlan and Ludmilla” Over- 
ture, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Shéhérazade” and 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” Her 
solo number was Weber’s Concerto No. l, 
which she also conducted from her place at 
the piano. 

The eleventh pair of concerts given by the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra took on the 
nature of a farewell appearance (before 
regular subscribers) of Bernardino Molinari 
as guest conductor. The soloist was Tito 
Schipa, tenor. The program contained four 
first-time numbers. These were a Largo 
for strings by Geminiana, transcribed by 
Marinuzzi; the prelude to the third act 
of Catalini’s “La Wally ;” Martucci’s Novel- 
ette and the Overture to “Cleopatra” by 
Mancinelli. Mr. Schipa’s offerings were 
“Una furtiva lagrima” and an aria from 
“Werther,” which he sang in his usual ar- 
tistic style and with fluent tone. 


At the Sunday afternoon “pop” concert, 
Mr. Molinari’s farewell was made the oc- 
casion of an affectionate demonstration on 
the part of a capacity audience. Constituting 
his program were the “Tancredi” Overture. 
Debussy’s “Isle Joyeuse,” the “Danse 
Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, the Overture to 
Verdi’s “I Vespri Siciliana” and the Prelude 
to and Liebestod from “Tristan and Isolde.” 
Grace Leslie was the soloist. She has a 
beautiful contralto voice and sang arias from 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and “Le Prophéte” with 
fine intelligence. When she sang “Let Music 
be my Life” by Spross as an encore, her 
accompaniment was played by Frederick 
Fischer. 


Famous Pianists Appear 


When Mr Molinari returned from New 
York to lead the tenth pair of symphony 
concerts the soloist was Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist, heard in Rachmaninoff’s Concerto 
No. 3. Mr. Molinari concluded his presenta- 
tion of his transcription of Vivaldi’s “Four 
Seasons,” with the solo parts played by 
Sylvain Noack. Max Steindel and Corrinne 
Fredericks. The following Sunday “pop” 
concert brought Mieczvslaw Mtinz as solo- 
ist, his number being César Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations for piano and orchestra. 

The St. Louis Symphony also gave a 
students’ concert under the baton of Fred- 
erick Fischer. with Agnes M. Frvberger, 
educational director, appearing in an illus- 
trated lecture 

Willard MacGregor, young American 
pianist, was the soloist at the second Apollo 
Club concert in the Odeon. Mr. MacGregor 
again showed his virtuositv in diversified 
compositions by Brahms. Chopin, Debussy. 
Glinka-Ralakireff. and Liszt 

The Choral Club, under Charles Galloway. 
gave a fine account of itself. being narticular- 
ly successful in Abt’s “Vinetta,” sung a 
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cappella. Other numbers were Elliott’s 
“Bacchanalian Chorus;” Pearl Curran’s 
“Dawn;” Arthur Foote’s “Bugle Song” and 
Forsyth’s “To America.” Paul Friess ac- 
companied. 

Mr. MacGregor also gave a concert in 
Webster College. His program contained 
music by Mozart, Bach and a transcription 
of three Italian pieces by Respighi. Brahms, 
Chopin, Debussy, and Albeniz were likewise 
represented. 


Ensemble Programs 


The Jessie L. Gaynor Club gave Massen- 
et’s cantata “Eve” in the Webster Groves 
High School under the conductorship of 
William A. Parson. Members of the St. 
Louis Symphony took part, and the solo- 
ists were Mrs. Frank Peterson, W. A. Le 
Master and Glenn Lee. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, under the 
direction of F. Melius Christiansen, again 
demonstrated its superiority in a cappella 
singing in matinée and evening concerts 
given in the Odeon. 

Barre Hill, baritone, was soloist at the 
annual Mid-Winter program of the morn- 
ing Choral Club in the Odeon. He sang 
three groups of contrasted numbers and re- 
ceived a gratifying reception. He was also 
incidental soloist in one of the club’s choral 
numbers “A Caravan from China,” as was 
Margaret McCoubrie in another,—‘The 
Voice of Fate.” 

The club, under the direction of Charles 
Galloway, was heard in some fine works, one 
very satisfying number being a Hungarian 
folk-song, “Whither Going Shepherd,” ar- 
ranged by Deems Taylor. 

Ernest R. Kroeger, whose Lenten lecture 
recitals have been a musical feature for 
many years, begins a series of lectures on 
musical appreciation on sixteen successive 
Tuesday evenings 

The Community Music Schools Founda- 
tion gave a faculty recital on a Sunday 
afternoon in the Neighborhood House. Those 
participating were Agnes Gray, head of the 
violin department: Mildred Shortal, chorus 
director, and Paul Friess of the piano de- 
partment. 

Dr. Percy B. Eversden, first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Organ- 
ists and state president for Missouri, slaved 
the dedicatory program in St. Peter’s 
Church in Omaha on a recent Sunday. Com- 
posers represented were Bach, Guilmant, 
Widor, Palestrina, Vierne, Yon, Becker and 
Ungerer. 

Pupils of Eugenia Getner participated in 
the second of a series of lecture-recitals at 
Miss Getner’s studio. Miss Getner spoke on 
modern methods of voice culture, and pupils 
gave the program. 

Florence Chaise-Case, dramatic soprano, 
was soloist at the Twentieth Century Art 
Clwh recently. 

The Florentine Choir, directed by Sandro 
Benelli, has been the principal attraction at 
a vaudeville theater. 

An interesting recital was given in the 
studios of Margaret Chapman Byers by her 
pupils 

“The Beggar’s Onera” returned for two 
performances on Feb. 10 and 11 under the 
direction of Elizabeth Cueny. 

O. Wade Fallert gave an organ recital on 


a Sundav afternoon, assisted bv Frank 
Spahn. baritone in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral. 
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Capital Accords 


Toscanini Praise 


Orchestra From Philadelphia and 
Melius Are Also Applauded 
in Concerts 


WasHIncrTon, Feb. 29.—The Philharmonic 
of New York was presented in one of the 
most delightful concerts of the season, when 
Arturo Toscaini was guest conductor in the 
first of two concerts to be led by him here 
this season. “Pacific 231,” was perhaps 
the high light of the program, with Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations ranking second 
Brahms’ D Major Symphony and the “Pas- 
torale d’été” of Honegger added interest to 
this event given on the afternoon of Jan. 
31 in the New National Theatre. Mr. Tos- 
canini drew an audience which filled the 
theatre to the doors, an unusual accomplish- 
ment for any artist this season. T. Arthur 
Smith was the local manager. 

Pierre Monteux, conductor, and Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, were the guest artists ap- 
pearing with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the third of the concerts given in this city 
under the local management of T. Arthur 
Smith in the Washington Auditorium. 
César Franck’s D Minor Symphony was 
played gloriously. Mr. Horowitz read Rach- 
maninoft’s Third Concerto in D Minor in 
an original manner. 


Recital By Melius 


Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, was 
presented in recital on the afternoon of Feb. 
15 in Poli’s Theatre in the services of 
events sponsored by the Washington National 
Opera Company under the direction of 
Eduard Albion. 

Mme. Melius thrilled the audience with 
her marvelous trills, her spinning of tone, 
and her beautiful roulades. She was ably 
assisted by Edgar Shelton, pianist, and Paul 
Siebneichen, flutist. The Shadow song 
from “Dinorah,” “Charmant Oiseau” from 
“La erle du Brésil,” German lieder and 
French songs were on her program. “The 
Last Rose of Summer” was sung to her 
own accompaniment as the final encore. 

Dorotay De Mutu Watson. 


Kansas City’s Calendar 


Chemet Gives Concert—Maier to 
Hold Classes 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 29.—The Hor- 
ner-Witte Concert Bureau presented Ren- 
née Chemet, violinist, in a complimentry 
concert for the faculty, students and patrons 
of the Horner-Conservatory, in Horner 
Hall on Feb. 4. To music of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Moffat, Chausson, Sini- 
gaglia, Karganok-Hartman, Poldini-Kreis- 
ler, Ravel and Turina-Chemet, the artist 
brought finely balanced technical and inter- 
pretive ideals. Joseph Brinkman upheld a 
high standards in accompaniments and piano 
solos. 

The Revelers, a quartet, accompanied by 
Frank Black, sang to a capacity audience in 
the Ivanhoe Auditorium, Feb. 6. A _ pro- 
gram that consisted for the most part of 
popular and semi-popular songs was heart- 
ily approved. The event was sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club for the benefit of the 
Kiwanis Well Baby Station. Horner-Witte 
Concert Bureau was the local management. 

Guy Maier, pianist, will teach at the 
Horner-Kansas City Conservatory for one 
week, beginning April 26. He will give 
private lessons, and hold group classes and 
a series of five lectures elucidating problems 
of teaching. Included under that general 
head will be comment on making music for 
children, how to improvise and the im- 
portance of playing by ear. 


B. L. 





England Taxes Royalties of For- 
eign Composers 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 29.—Official ad- 

vices have been received from the 
British Government stating that the tax on 
royalties assessed on music and literary 
works of foreign composers and authors 
produced in Great Britain is now in effect. 
The new law, as it affects American and 
other foreign-owned musical compositions 
which are produced in Great Britain, re- 
quires that twenty per cent. of all royalties 
received in that country must be paid into 
the British exchequer as a “tax on income.” 
The new decree went into effect on Feb 15. 


A. T. M. 
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[LAN, Feb. 18—Since Janu- 

ary 1924, Il Secolo has con- 
ducted a national competition for an 
opera in three acts. The prize of 
50,000 liras that is offered was not 
awarded to one person this year how- 
ever, as the awarding committee pro- 
posed instead that the Administrators 
of Il Secolo give to each of two com- 
posers the sum of 25,000 liras. The 
two operas which the commission 
decided on were Giacomo Benvenuti’s “Juan 
Jose,” on a libretto by Arturo Rossato, and 
Antonio Veretti’s “Medico volante,” on a 
libretto by Riccardo Bacchelli. 

The judges of the competition were Ric- 
cardi Zandonai, Ildebrando Pizzetti, and Et- 
tore Panizza. Pizzetti gave a scholarly and 
lucidly critical report on the quality and 
defects of these operas and of the others 
submitted, examining the general condition 
of contemporaneous music, which does not 
seem to have a promising future. 

Another competition, held under the 
auspices of the Government, was that for 
impresarios of the Italian lyrical theater. 
The prize was 50,000 liras, the commission 
being composed of Alberto Franchetti, Pie- 
tro Mascagni, Franco Alfano, Alberto Gas- 
co, and Alfredo Casella. Thirteen operas 
were examined by the commission, which 
awarded the prize to the Impresa del Teatro 
Grande of Brescia, which had presented 
the tragedy, “Don Giovanni,” in four acts, 
by Felice Lattuada, after a libretto by 
Arturo Rossata. The Minister of Public 
Instruction approved of the proposal. 


At the Augusteo 


for Jan. 15 a 
Ghedini, 
was 


At the Augusteo concert 
composition by Giorgio Federico 
the valorous Piedmontese composer, 
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in five parts and, as performed, seemed too 
diffuse and austere. The thematic material 
was rather poor and the idea was neither 
new or powerful. In spite of its elaborate 
counterpoint and instrumentation, the au- 
dience disapproved of the Partita somewhat 
clamorously. The director, Vittorio Gui, 
however, passed on to the “Pasifal” Prelude 
and the Dance from “Salome.” The con- 
cert also included the Overture to “Tito” by 
Mozart and Brahms’ Third Symphony. Gui 
gave a fluent and powerful interpretation of 
Brahms. He confirmed his excellence as a 
director and learned musician in the other 
selections of the program, especially in the 
Strauss Dance. 


Two Novelties Given 


At the Augusteum a fine success was 
achieved by Desiré Defauw, the unexcelled 
director of the Brussels Conservatorie. The 
superior quality of his directorial ability was 
particularly shown in the César Franck 
Symphony in D Minor and the “Till 
Eulenspiegel” of Strauss. 

There were two novelties on the program: 
“L’Arca di Noé,” by Vittorio Rieti, and 
“Fuochi d’Artifizio,” by the Belgian master, 
Maurizio Shoemaker. The former compo- 
sition possesses little originality, deriving 
mainly from Strauss, de Falla, and especial- 
ly from Stravinsky whom Rieti imitates in 
his humorous proceedings. The work is not 
entirely pleasurable to the auditor, either be- 
cause it is insincere or because it is con- 
structed with thematic material that is com- 
monplace. Defauw perfectly directed the 
artificial “Fuochi.” There is no extraordi- 
nary brilliance in the music but it is well 
written, though it lacks sympathetic and ef- 
fective orchestral impressions. Moreover, 
there is felt the influence of Stravinsky. 


The success of Puccini’s “Turandot,” in 
its third reproduction at La Scala on Jan. 


our 


presented. His Partita is a kind of suite 19, did not occasion a great deal of discus- 





sion. This opera, because of its color and 
the great amount of money invested, and 
because of the variety of its development, 
has become a part of the répertoire of all 
Italian theaters. It is frequently given at 
La Scala, where its scenes are sufficiently 
spectacular and picturesque. The accuracy 
and robust hand of the maestro, Ettore 
Panizza, is well discerned. 

This year Bianca Scacciati, a soprano of 
great vocal range, especially in the second 
octave, sings the chief role. Rosetta Pam- 
panini sang the part of Lui with exuberance 
and an excellent skill, but with scarcely 
any sentimental accent. The tenor, Merli, 
was indisposed and not until the third act did 
he recover his composure. Mention should 
also be made of the performances of the 
baritone, Gino Vanelli, as Ping; the tenor, 
Venturino, as Pang; and the tenor, Nessi, 
as Pong. The presentation was given be- 
fore a numerous and elegant audience. 


“Nerone” Attracts 


Since Toscanini’s departure for New 
York, La Scala has given “Turandot” and 
“Gianni Schicchi,” and another repetition of 
“Nerone,” by Boito which, despite its fifth 
season, continues to attract crowds. Does 
the music merit such ostentatiousness and 
great investment in scenery? The maestro, 
Antonio Votto, directed this repetition with 
admirable musicianship. Hitherto “Nerone” 
has always been led by Toscanini. 

Commemoration services were held for 
Franz Schubert in the Milan Conservatory 
on Jan. 25, at which time the Trio Italiano 
Ranzato played the Trio in E Minor, and 
Janina DeWitt was applauded for her sing 
ing of Schubert lieder. As a prelude to the 
recital, the publicist, Otello Cavara, pro 
nounced a commemorative discourse. 

The length of time concerning the ques 
tion of the abolition of the Italian theatrical 
agents has expired. This abolishes the name, 
though they may continue to exercise their 








Capital Concerts 
Prove Attractive 


Onegin and Kreisler Are Stars in 
Solo Programs; Church Music 
Given 
WasHINGTON, Feb. 29.—Sigrid Onegin, 
gave a contralto recital on the afternoon of 
Feb. 17, in Poli’s Theatre when she seemed 
to sing with even more fire and more thrill- 
ing tone than at past recitals in Washington. 
Her program contained songs by Purcell, 
Arne, Hugo Wolf and Gustav Mahler, in 
addition to an aria from Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
and a setting of a song from Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby” arranged by Franz Dorfmueller to 

the Impromptu in A Flat of Chopin. 

Mr. Dorfmueller was at the piano, and 
the local manager was Katie Wilson- 
Greene. 


Kreisler Devotees Stand 


The “S. R. O.” sign was hung out in front 
of Poli’s Theatre several days before Fritz 
Kreisler gave his violin recital in that house 
nn the afternoon of Feb. 21. As usual, Mr. 
Kreisler’s consummate art beggered descrip- 
tion. His program included the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and the Sonata in E Major of 
Bach as well as more or less popular works, 
such as the Tango of Albeniz, the “Fras- 
quita Serenade’ by Lehar, and the ever- 
popular “Liebesfreud.” Carl Lamson was 
1 splendid accompanist, and Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene the manager. 

Under the auspices of the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, a recital of Catholic church music 
was given in St. Patrick’s Church on Feb. 
20. Participating were the choir of St. 
Patrick’s Church, where Jennie Glennan is 
rganist and musical director, the Herman 
Rakemann String Orchestra, Edna How- 
ird, soprano; Clelia Fioravanti, mezzo; Roy- 
len J. Dixon, tenor; James Nolan, bass. 
Composers represented were Palestrina, Vit- 


toria, Viadana, Graduale, Lamas, F. y 
Witt, Schubert, Gounod, Dr. F. X. Engel- 
hart. 


DorotHy DeMutu Watson. 


Mrs. E. S. Coolidge Announces Farewell 
Festival in Pittsfield Temple 


HE following letter has been received 


from Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 


nnouncing a farewell festival in Pittsfield and the advent of Madame Suggia: 


To the Editor of MusicaLt AMERICA: 


I think you may be interested to know that I have decided to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of my chamber music festivals in Pittsfield, by giving 
another and a farewell one at the Temple of Music on South Mountain, next Sep 


tember. 


the outgrowth of those festivals, such as the Lenox, 
Mountain Quartets, and the Elshuco Trio, and I have engaged 


I intend to have represented several of the organizations which have been 


the Gordon and the South 
the world famous 


artist, Madame Suggia, to give a ’cello recital; 1 shall also endeavor to have one 
or two interesting programs of a more novel character. The invitations will not go 
out until about the first of August, but I take it for granted that you and my other 
friends will be glad to hear of my decision. 


Los Angeles, Feb. 15, 1928. 


STULL CULO CCCRA ELLE ILUCA CUCU Pec ELLA 


ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE. 


WAMALLALAUHLIET AA, 





The Newest Applicant for the String Section of the Columbus (Ohio) Symphony 
Orchestra, Miss Carol Hopkins, before an August Tribunal Made Up of Earl Hop- 
kins, Conductor, and Mrs. Mabel Dunn Hopkins, Concertmeister. 
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New Operas WIN [raian Prizes 


avorite in Al L, talian TF owes 


business by an intermediary or broker. The 
engagement of the artists is to be solely and 
directly through the impressarios, but the 
impressarios may intrust the duty to their 
attorneys. 

The maestro Alberto Franchetti, author of 
“Cristoforo Colombo,” has finished the sec- 
ond act of his new melodrama, “I! Gonfalo- 
niere.” He has adopted an ancient form of 
marches, duets and ballads. There is nothing 
astonishing in this for he has always main- 
tained a great melodic strain, after the man- 
ner of Meyerbeer. The new opera, so it is 
said, will be presented in the 1929 season. 

In the Conservatory of this city, we have 
heard Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist. 
She played seventeenth century music with 
characteristic charm, catching the traditional 
spirit of the epoch, its external ornamenta- 
tion being given special importance. Music 
by Pachelbel, Couperin, Byrd, Telemann, 
Scarlatti, Mozart was executed, the latter’s 
Sonata in A Major being first played on the 
piano and then on the harpsichord. Mme. 
Landowska was enthusiastically received. 


Opera in Trieste 


In the Verdi Theatre of Trieste a 
presentation of the opera, “I Pittori fiam- 
minghi,” by Antonio Smareglia, was given 
with brilliant success. The opera is a re- 
vision of the composer’s juvenile effort 
which had been entitled “Cornill Schutt.” It 
contains many beautiful pages and is de- 
cidedly melodious, with very good instru- 
mentation, displaying a perfection of detail 
and color. Altogether, it is a document of 
significant and creative importance for the 
present time. Its execution was intrusted to 
the composer’s son, Mario Smareglia, who 
directed the score with great accuracy. Lina 
Rasa distinguished herself above all others. 
The tenor Rindone Gero likewise merits 
praise, as well as Luigi Sardi Pistolesi, the 
baritone and Lina Mongelli. 


Chicago Concerts 


Touch High Level 


Braslau and Gieseking Appear in 
Joint Recital; Students 
Also Heard 


Cuicaco, Feb. 29.—The final concert of 
the Kinsolving Orchestra Hall series was 
given on Feb. 21 by Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto, and Walter Gieseking, pianist. Al- 
though but recently recovered from a severe 
attack of bronchitis, Miss Braslau’s beautiful 
voice showed no traces of indisposition. The 
only exception that might be taken was the 
sameness of mood in her program, and a dis- 
regard of the fact that she was singing to an 
English speaking audience. 

Mr. Gieseking, one of the most individual 


stylists before the public today, played 
3ach’s English Suite in D Minor on a 
dynamic scale ranging between a _ whisper 
and complete silence, yet with marvelous 
nuance between those narrow limits Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, and some De- 


bussy and Ravel played as only he can play 
these moderns, completed his program. 
Conservatory Program 

The Bush Conservatory 
chestra, directed by Richard Czerwonky, 
gave a concert in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 
20. For the principal orchestral work 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique’ Symphony was 
played in its entirety, with excellent com- 
mand of its manifold difficulties and with 
careful attention to problems of interpreta- 
tion. Brahms’ Violin Concerto was read in 
a vigorous and competent manner by Robert 
Quick; and Grieg’s cantata, “Olav Tryg- 
vason,” was given a well-studied rendition by 
the Bush Conservatory Chorus, with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Emmy Ohl, soprano; Fred 
ericka Gerhardt Downing, contralto, and 
Emerson Abernathy, baritone. 

Anita Netzow, soprano, made her recital 
début in Lyon and Healy Hall on Feb. 22. 
disclosing evidences of careful schooling, a 
voice of pleasant quality—but limited in 
color and expressiveness,—and an aptitude 
for a broad style, such as is required for the 
aria from Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” 

ALBERT 


Symphony Or- 


GOLDBERG. 
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GERMANY Enyoys New SEnsaTIONS 


oncert 


ERLIN, Feb. 12—The traveler 

passing through the region around 
Halle, in Central Germany, sees noth- 
ing but smokestacks and blasting fur- 
naces. And he recalls that this indus- 
trial region is a hotbed of communism, 
the scene in 1921 of uprisings con- 
ducted by Germany’s Robin Hood, 
Max Hoelz. 

All the more is the student of music sur- 
prised to find that in this prosaic center there 
exists one of the most active musical com- 
munities to be found anywhere in Germany. 
Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic, Munich, Cologne, 
Frankfort, and Bayreuth may attract more 
attention internationally. Let us not forget, 
however, that there are dozens of German 
cities in which music has reached a develop- 
ment which might well be the envy of 
American cities. Halle is a striking ex- 
ample of the sort of thing one may find say 
in Breslau, Koenigsberg, Essen, Duessel- 
dorf, Freiburg, Heidelberg and dozens of 
other provincial cities. 

Halle made Berlin sit up and take notice 
twice recently. A few weeks ago its sym- 
phony orchestra successfully faced the bar- 
rage of notoriously severe Berlin critics. 
This week the Robert Franaz Sing-Akad- 
emie came to the German capital headed by 
its excellent conductor, Prof. Alfred Rahl- 
wes. The aggregation, augmented some- 
what by members of the Halle Teachers’ 
Male Chorus and the Boys’ Choir of the 
Halle Convent School, totalled 250. 


Oratorio Novelty 


Their appearance was one of the out- 
standing events of the Berlin musical sea- 
son. Not only was the singing anything but 
“provincial,” but the chorus supplied a nov- 
elty: an oratorio, “Le Laudi,” for chorus, 
solo quartet, boys’ choir, orchestra and 
organ, composed by the Swiss master, Her- 
mann Suter, who died two years ago. “Le 
Laudi” is the musical setting to the “Sun 
Hymn” of St. Francis of Assisi, in honor of 
whose septcentenary, in 1925, Suter wrote 
the highly dramatic score. The work is 
modern yet extremely melodic—a rare treat, 
especially when rendered as exquisitely as 
was done by the Halle visitors. 


American Success 


Leipsic has experienced a sensation: an 
American girl, Marwilda Lavo of Kansas 
City, Mo., with her début as coloratura so- 
prano became the talk of the town. Strik- 
ing the high C seems to be child’s play to 
the young lady of twenty summers. Trills, 
scales, staccati—there is nothing in the tech- 
nical realm that seems to present a problem 
to her. 

If Miss Lavo, who immediately was dub- 
bed “the American nightingale,” continues as 
she began, she will have an unusually bril- 
liant future. She has one great advantage: 
theatricals and dancing are nothing foreign 
to her. She really came to Germany to per- 
fect herself both in dancing and acting, and 
it was rather by accident that her excep- 
tional voice was discovered. I am told, too, 
that recently she gave a beautiful exhibi- 
tion of dancing and singing at the same time, 
when she rendered “The Nuremberg Doll” 
while toe-dancing. 

Speaking of Leipsic: an unusual but well 
deserved honor has come to the venerable 
organist, choir conductor, and “kantor” of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Karl Straube. The 
University of Leipsic conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of theology upon him. 
This successor to Johann Sebastian Bach 
has been one of the greatest factors in Ger- 
man church music life. Both as a musician 
and as a writer on musical subjects his fame 
is firmly established. It will be remembered 
in this connection that Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, Chicago organist and Bach special- 
ist, dedicated his Canons and Fugue on the 
Chorale “Vater unser im Himmelreich” to 
Prof. Straube. 


A Gounod Premiere 


The Berlin State Opera offered a prem- 
jere performance (for Germany) this week 
of Charles Gounod’s humorous opera, “Arzt 
wider Willen” the libretto for which is taken 
from Moliére. It was a brave attempt, but 
it is doubtful whether the opera will be re- 
tained long in the répertoire. Gounod’s 
humor is not of the kind appreciated today. 


ews “Trom L cipsic Berlin and Other 


By PAUL HOYER 


Or perhaps it was the way Hans Schulz- 
Dornburg, the régisseur, interpreted Mol- 
iére’s and Gounod’s wit. The State Opera 
does not seem to have a particularly lucky 
hand this season in the novelties or prem- 
ieres it offers. 

Richard Strauss, after much hesitation, 
has finally decided to award the premiére 
production rights of his latest opera, “The 
Egyptian Helen,” to the Dresden Opera. 
For a time it seemed as though Vienna 
would win out, but the maestro has, as so 
often previously, returned to his old love, 
the Dresden Opera, where his new work 
will be produced early in June, according to 
present plans. 


A New Symphony 


Of this week’s crop of orchestra con- 
certs given in Berlin, the fifth subscription 
concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
the Bruno Walter series deserves special 
mention. Walter offered a premiére produc- 
tion of the F Minor Symphony, Op. 10, by 
a young Russian, aged only twenty-two, 
Dimitri D. Szostakowicz, the score for 
which had only just arrived from Moscow. 
Szostakowicz continues along the course 
mapped out by Berlioz-Liszt-Strauss. He is 
hardly revolutionary, yet modern through- 
out. Colorful and brilliant in orchestra- 
tion, this symphony in four movements sur- 
prises constantly by its unexpected rhythmic, 
melodic, or harmonic turns. The soloist for 
the Bruno Walter concert was Artur Schna- 
bel, who rendered the G Major Concerto by 
Mozart in splendid manner. The program 
closed with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 


The week was comparatively quiet as to 
recitals. Chief events were piano evenings 
by Fanny Weiland, Aline von Baerentzen, 
Edmund Meinhardt, Guenther Rathke, Alex- 
ander Borowsky, Winifred Wolff, and Wal- 
ther Welsch; a remarkable ’cello program 
offered by Enrico Mainardi and an equally 
interesting one by Eva Heinitz; a violin re- 
cital by the gifted young Kussian, Edmund 
Metzeltin; lieder evenings by Therese Schna- 
bel, Adelheide Schuett-Pickert, Margarete 
Roll, Josef Degler, and Jenny Sonnenberg; 
and an excellent organ program offered by 
Marcel Dupré, the French master. And the 
State High School for Music, under its cele- 
brated conductor, Prof. Siegfried Ochs, of- 
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fered Handel’s “Acis and Galathea” and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“Walpurgisnacht.” 


Schubert Programs 


Schubert programs are, quite naturally, all 
the rage in Germany this season. Especially 
was this true recently when the anniversary 
of the great composer’s birth was celebrated 
as a curtain raiser to the centenary of his 
death next autumn. 

In Berlin, members of the State Opera 
Orchestra, headed by Concert-master Leo 


Marwilda Lavo, the Kansas City Soprano 
Who Has Astonished Leipsic. 


Wolfsthal united to render the beautiful 
though seldom heard Octet, Op. 106, for two 
violins, viola, ’cello, bass viol, clarinet, tuba 
and horn at a Schubert evening given in Bee- 
thoven Hall. This excellent number was 
followed by a superb rendering of the 
“Forellenquintett,” with Michael Rauchei- 
sen at the piano. The program proved such 
a pure delight that its repetition was ar- 
ranged for. . 
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HE Chicago Gramophone  Society’s 
private recordings of Carpenter’s 
“Water Colors,” two Hugo Wolf songs, 
and one by Richard Strauss, of which I 
wrote in an earlier issue, have been received 
for review. This set may be obtained by 
anyone, although the issue is confined to 200 
sets, which undoubtedly will be exhausted 
early. These discs are electrically recorded. 
John Alden Carpenter’s impressionistic 
miniatures are artistically interpreted by 
Mina Hager. The music of these songs 
suggests an instrumental background; I 
imagine that they would prove doubly in- 
teresting with a string quartet accompani- 
ment. It is good, to greet Mr. Carpenter 
on discs, both as a composer and an in- 
terpreter. Miss Hager’s voice is a lyric 
mezzo-soprano which records well; and her 
diction is fine. The Wolf songs are well 
contrasted, the first is the opening song in 
the “Italienisches Liederbuch,” the second 
is number nine of the Mérike songs. Here 
again, the singer ably projects her diction. 
The Strauss’ song is artistically interpreted, 
but personally I do not think Miss Hager’s 
voice has the depth required convincingly 
to project it. 

“Eili, Eili,” traditional Jewish melody; 
and Romance, “La Nuit,” Rubinstein; So- 
phie Braslau. 

“The Fortune Teller,” Gypsy Love 
Song, Herbert; and “Tannhauser, Evening 
Star Song, sung by Fraser Gange. 

“La Bohéme,” Musetta’s Waltz; and 
“Mignon,” Connais-tu le pays?, sung by 
Maria Kurenko. (Columbia) 

Proch’s Air and Variations; and “Ze- 
mire et Azor,” La Fauvette, sung by 
Amelita Galli-Curci. 

“Pagliacci,” Opening Chorus; and Bell 


COOUEELOUONEUDONDEOEL EG SOUEREEUDENONENAE NE REAE NEE UNS ctinL 


Chorus, sung by Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus. 

Largo, Handel; and Ave Maria, Mas- 
cagni, sung by Tito Schipa. 

“Die Meistersinger,” Kirchenchor, and 
Wach’ auf!, sung by Berlin State Opera 
Chorus. (Victor) 

With all due respect to the art of Miss 
Braslau, I thought her projection uneven, 
though of course her accustomed skill is in 
evidence in her phrasing and her diction. 

With great solemnity, Mr. Gange sings the 
“Evening Star” song, projecting the some- 
what incongruous English words dexter- 
ously. In the Herbert selection, he is out 
of his element. I concede his artistry, but 
he misses the spirit of this composition. Why 
doesn’t Mr. Gange sing us a couple of 
Brahms’ songs! suggest “To an Aeolian 
Harp,” as one of them; it has never been 
recorded. 

Mme. Kurenko has a good voice which 
she uses with considerable skill, but her sing- 
ing of the Puccini waltz seems to lack the 
vivacity that was Musetta’s. The “Mignon” 
number is better, is more effective, both in 
regard to voice and diction. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sings in her accus- 
tomed manner. One wishes that she had 
presented more interesting selections but 
then—its’.a matter of taste! There is a 
faint suspicion of uncertainty in the Proch’ 
Variations at times. 

The Metropolitan Chorus displays its ex- 
cellent drilling. The members sing these 
two familiar choruses with spirit and a fine 
sonorous tone. 

Mr. Schipa more and more convinces me 
that, he is one of the finest lyric tenors be- 
fore the public. The Largo is beautifully 


sung, likewise the Ave Maria—but why did 
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Another Schubert evening deserving of 
special mention was that by the Viennese 
baritone, Prof. Eduard Ehrhard, in Bach 
Hall, with Johannes F. Heidenreich at the 
piano, Ehrhard is a great-grand-nephew 
of Schubert. His thoughtful, touching in- 
terpretation, one feels, constitutes something 
of a family heritage. Ehrhard brought a 
number of Schubert songs seldom heard, 
such as “Dem Unendlichen,” “Im Abendrot,” 
“Philoctet,” or “Geheimes,” besides the 
standards one hears during every Schubert 
evening. 

Schubert music, (besides works by Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss) also constituted 
a large part of the program rendered by 
Eleanore Schlosshauer-Reynolds, American 
alto, in the Schwechten Hall. Mrs. Schlos- 
shauer-Reynolds was a member of the 
Volksoper cast until that institution col- 
lapsed some three years ago; since then she 
has been heard rather seldom in Berlin. She 
is a sincere, earnest artist. 


A Handel Revival 


The Stadtische Oper went in for an ex- 
periment in a Handel revival last week with 
doubtful success. It dug up the long for- 
gotten opera, “Ezio.” The management de- 
serves credit for making the beautiful 
strains of this baroque work available to the 
public after its long disappearance from 
view. When all is said and done, however, 
it must be admitted that a production like 
this is no longer suited to our times. Musi- 
cally the effect is that of an oratorio, and 
scenery and stilted action cannot make the 
hearer overcome this impression. The two- 
hour repetition of recitativo—aria, recitativo 
—aria is tedious, however beautiful the music 
and excellent the singers. 

Digging up gems of forgotten music is 
also the task of the Friends of Old Music, 
who gave their third concert of the season, 
with the indefatigable spiritus rector of the 
aggregation, Frau Alce Ehlers, at the cem- 
balo. Paul Hermann, an excellent Hungar- 
ian ‘cellist, was another soloist; and Michael 
Taube conducted the New Chamber Orches- 
tra, made up largely of volunteers and, re- 
freshingly enough, having almost as many 
women among its string instrumentalists as 
men. The third concert was devoted to 
“Old and New Music.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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not he give us the much wanted “Care 
Selve?” Such innocuous music as the over- 
done Intermezzo from Mascagni’s ° Sicilian 
inevitability, finds nothing but an extra dose 
of sentiment added in those words. A cor- 
respondent urges me to ask Schipa to sing 
the two arias for tenor from “Don Giovan- 
ni”’—I certainly second the request. 

When a choral disc like the one from 
“Die Meistersinger,” reaches me, I want to 
write a lot of extra praise; but feel, how- 
ever, I can express it all in one word— 
magnificent. 

“Midsummer Nights’ Dream”; Scherzo, 
and Wedding March, Weissmann and 
State Opera Orchestra. (Odeon.) 

“The Fire Bird” Suite, Stravinsky; 
Stokowski and Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra. ( Victor.) 

Although the string quality is somewhat 
less fine than in an issue of earlier two 
numbers by one of our own company orches- 
tras, still the performances are good. Weiss- 
mann is a fine conductor. 


Most of us know Stokowski’s excellent 
reading of “The Fire Bird” from an old 
acoustical recording. The new process per- 
mits a better orchestral balance and a better 
projection of the composer’s harmonic 
opulence. Too, this set is less cut, the 
only excisions being in the Finale, where 
they have been judicious. Most of us who 
saw the Russian Ballet mentally associate 
this music with the theatre, where it really 
belongs. Undoubtedly its detached melodies 
and peculiar rhythmic dynamics will prove 
perplexing to some people, but a few audi- 
tions will probably take the newness of the 
music away. The Prelude to “Khowant- 
china” depicts a prisoner being led to his 
execution across a great square. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 3, 1928 


cc [? A ‘R ONDINE” FLIES TO OUR SHORES 


FP ucéings Opera Fa Had Short But ‘Ojzid 


MONG outstanding Italian grand 
opera composers of the last few 
decades the three most important— 
Puccini, Mascagni and Leoncavallo— 
also have strayed into the field of 
operetta without, however, finding it 
possible to pick many laurels therein. 
Thus the composer of “Pagliacci” wrote 
three operettas, of which one, “‘Are You 
There?” “flopped” ignominiously in London, 
in 1913: while “La Reginella delle Rose” 
(“The Queen of Roses’), though it made 
quite a hit-in Rome in 1912, did not justify 
this flash by a further stage career. The 
same holds good for Leoncavallo’s operetta 
“La Candidata,” first performed in 1915 in 
Rome, whose musical content was dismissed 
by competent critics as “a weak warming- 
over of Viennese operetta music.” Of these 
three works only “La Reginella delle Rose” 
has been given in this country, in California, 
ind though conducted by the composer, with 
only moderate success. 

Nor did Pietro Mascagni’s operetta “Si” 
(“Yes”)—twice rewritten, on the last oc- 
casion in 1925, for Vienna—ever yield him 
much satisfaction, although he approaches 
the operetta style in it more closely than 
Leoncavallo or Puccini, and one of its 
snappy dance-duets has been much applaud- 
ed. 

In Puccini’s “operetta,” if one may so call 
it, “La Rondine” (“The Swallow”) on the 
other hand, we have no dance-rhythms at 
all. In this score, in fact, Puccini pract-c 
illy denied the operetta type, proudly insist 
ing that what he had written was not an 
operetta, but a “comic opera.” 

Puccini and an operetta! There have not 
heen wanting critics ready to treat Puccini’s 
“Bohéme” as merely an operetta of a higher 
sort, an honor which Bizet’s' “Carmen,” 
among others, also has enjoyed. Naturally 
they were mistaken, for, as we all know, 
Puccini never thought of writing a genuine 
operetta, no matter how greatly he admired 
the famous Viennese composers of the oper- 
etta type, and notably Franz Lehar. But 
at last fate intervened with an offer so 
tempting that the master could not resist it. 


How It Started 


It was in January, 1914, while Puccini 
vas living in the Austrian capital, in con- 
nection with the Viennese first production 
f his “Girl of the Golden West,” that he 
spent an evening at the Karl theater, as the 
interested auditor of one of Leha’s oper- 
ettas. And it was there that Mr. Berteé 
me of the directors of the theatre, came up 
to him and delivered what was practically 
a musical lecture, ending with the words: 
“Grand opera is good, but the operetta is not 
to be despised!” 

He then put the revolver to the flabber- 
gasted composer’s head by saying: “Maestro 
Puccini, you must write me an operetta, and 
to show you that I am in earnest, I might 
is well tell you at once that the publishing 
house of Ejsenschitz and Berté, of which 
I am a member—quite aside from any 
author’s rights—is prepared to pay you 
200,000 crowns cash down for it.” 

Puccini could hardly believe his ears, for 
in those pre-war days 200,000 crowns came 
to almost $40,000 and such a sum was 
enough to tempt even a Puccini. Yet he 

mtrolled himself, smiled and declared that 
he could not think of writing an operetta. 

But Berté did not give up his plan. In- 
stead, together with his partner, he took a 
trip to Milan to see Puccini, and chanced 

catch him at a most favorable moment. 
It happened that the Master had just fallen 
ut with Tito Ricordi, then the head of the 
famous Italian publishing house, over some 
matters of small importance; and he told the 
verjoyed Viennese business men that he 
vas willing to negotiate with them. A few 
lays later a contract was signed. The mas- 
ter agreed to write an operetta in three acts, 

n a German libretto to be furnished by 
Messrs. Willner and Reichert, and which 
riuseppe Adami was to translate into Ital- 
in. Willner, who had also written Gold- 
mark’s last opera books, was Lehar’s lib- 
ettist. Adami at the time tried to persuade 
Puccini to set a libretto after a celebrated 
tory by Ouida, the same which Mascagni 
later put to music under the title of “Lodo- 
etta.” 

Yet matters did not move smoothly. The 


By MAURICE HALPERSON 


book which Willner sent Puccini did not 
interest him, and he could not adapt himself 
to the operetta form. The interruption of 
the melodic flow by the constantly recurring 
dialogue, in particular, got on the nerves of 
Puccini, that perfect master of the art of 
passing gracefully from one musical number 
to another. He rejected the libretto, and 
now Adami, in place of an operetta book, 
was commissioned to write a text which 
would be suitable for a comic opera, and 
which would relieve the master of the odious 
task of writing individual musical “num- 
bers.” Adami succeeded in interesting the 
composer in his book and by July, 1914, two 
acts already had been completed. 

Then the World War broke out, and Puc- 


cini did not know what to do with his score. 
Italy at the time was still a neutral, yet 
national sympathy inclined more and more 
to the Allied side. Puccini tried to cancel 
his contract with the Viennese publishers 
who, however, would not agree to it. Puc- 
cini, though an ardent Italian patriot, was 
at the same time a very tolerant man; he 


could not come to a decision, and could not ~ 


resolve openly to break his contract. Never- 
theless he was compelled to sever connec- 
tions with the Viennese, who had become 
Italy’s enemies. Thereupon Lorenzo Son- 


zogno, an Italian music-publisher, by virtue 
of a decree issued by the Italian government, 
undertook to produce the opera, thus can- 
celling the 


original agreement with the 





From an exclusive photograph by Carlo Edwards, of the Metropolitan staff 


The Four Principals of “La Rondine,” Puccini’s Opera Which Is to Have Its Ameri- 


can Premiere at the Metropolitan March 10 are Shown in Rehearsal. 


They are 


Lucrezia Bori, Beniamino Gigli, Armand Tokatyan and Editha Fleischer. 


| Houses Cuicaco Oprra Forces | 


superen anna 


OLUMBUS, Feb. 29.—For, practically 

the first time, opera was heard in Col- 
umbus under satisfactory conditions when 
forty-seven guarantors brought the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company to the city for three 
performances on Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 

The new Columbus Auditorium, with a 
seating (and seeing) capacity of at least 
5000, has the third largest stage in the 
United States, with a proscenium arch sixty 
feet wide by thirty feet high, and the Chi- 
cago settings gave Columbus folks a thrill 
they have hitherto had to leave home to get. 
As for the acoustics, although Mary Gar- 
den pronounced them “divine,” the tactful 
artist’s enthusiasm may be modified a little 
in favor of fact,—for this earth they are 
fairly satisfactory. 


13,000 Attended 


Financially things came out as well as 
could be expected. About 13,000 persons at- 
tended the three performances; the guaran- 
tors expressed themselves as satisfied with 
the splendid results, and are making prepara- 
tions for another trio of performances next 
season. 

Artistically, the company put its best 
foot formost, giving “Aida,” “Resurrection,” 
and “Rigoletto,” (substituted at the eleventh 
hour for “Traviata” because of the with- 
drawal from the tour of Claudio Muzio). 
Outstanding features were Giorgio Polacco’s 
direction con amore of “Aida”; Miss Gar- 
den’s marvelous portrayal of Katiusha; in 
“Resurrection” and the rather unexpected 
excellence of American voices, as exempli- 


fied in the outstanding cast for “Rigoletto,” 


including Edith Mason, Charles Hackett, and 


Cocieeeeeaeeeenett, 


Richard Bonelli. Henry Weber conducted 
this performance in great style, and Roberto 
Moranzoni that of “Resurrection.” 


Choir Dedicates Hall 


Capital University, Otto Mees, president, 
opened the new Mees Auditorium with a 
concert by the Dayton Westminster Choir, 
Feb. 14. The building was recently com 
pleted by Perkins, Hamilton, and Fellows of 
Chicago at a cost of about $220,000. This 
small but charming place, seating an audi- 
ence of 1200, has excellent acoustics, and was 
ideal for a program full of delicate values 
such as the choral organization gave. In- 
cluded were numbers by Palestrina, Lotti, 
3ach, Brahms, Grieg, Christiansen and 
Samuel Richards Gaines. 

The Women’s Music Club presented Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison on Feb. 24, for its 
fourth concert of the season. These popular 
pianists gave one of their usual unusual pro- 
grams, including the Bach Fantasia and 
Fugue in A Minor, Saint-Saéns’ Variations 
on a theme of Beethoven’s, Chopin’s Rondo 
in C, the Coronation Scene from “Boris,” 
arranged by Mr. Pattison, and Chopin’s two 
Etudes in G Flat, arranged by Mr. Maier. 

On Feb. 9 Ignace Jan Paderewski was 
heard in concert here for the first time in 
several years. A long and familiar program 
was heard by more than 4000. The concert 
was managed by Joseph O’Leary, who is 
sponsoring the Columbus appearances of 
Rosa Ponselle, Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
Giovanni Martinelli, and Jascha Heifetz this 
season. 

RoswitHa CRANSTON SMITH, 
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enemy publishers, and the work was accord- 
ingly entrusted to Director Raoul Guns- 
bourg, for its world premiére at Monte- 
Carlo, on March 27, 1917. 

In the meantime Puccini, accused of being 
altogether too friendly to the foe, was the 
object of attack, especially from the French, 
and that well known hot-head Léo Daudet, 
in particular, in his “Action Frangaise,” 
violently denounced the Italian composer. 

Puccini replied to this onslaught with a 
proud, self-reliant letter, in which he demon- 
strated the thoroughly loyal and patriotic 
attitude he had assumed, and ended by say- 
ing: “I have taken from our enemies that 
which legally was their property, and have 
given my opera to an Italian publisher. And 
if that be a crime, it is one of which I have 
every reason to be proud.” 


An Oasis of Peace 

Monte-Carlo during those war years was 
a genuine oasis of peace, isolated from the 
world of strife. There the promised Puc- 
cini first performance awakened high an- 
ticipation, and on the great day the little 
Casino theatre was filled to the every last 
seat. Maestro Marinuzzi conducted, Gilda 
Della Rizza was the prima donna, and Tito 
Schipa sang the tenor rdle. The premiére 
was decidedly successful, for the singers 
were recalled a couple of dozen times dur- 
ing the evening, and Puccini, who assisted 
at the performance in the Prince of Mon- 
aco’s own box, had to bow his thanks again 
and again. 

The opera was next given in Bologna, and 
there it also was well received, though at 
the subsequent performances in Bergamo, 
Milan and Turin the public was somewhat 
indifferent. Shortly after the end of the War 
the opera was at last given in the city in 
which the first performance was originally 
to have been taken place in Vienna, at the 
Volksoper. Unfortunately it was a total 
fiasco, which, however, must be ascribed less 
to the score itself than to the circumstances 
of its appearance. The terrible impressions 
of the World War were still too fresh in 
every mind, and the Viennese public could 
not enthuse over the book of “The Swal- 
low,” with its glorification of Paris some- 
what in the manner of Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” And the fact that the dis- 
tinguished tenor Fleta—well-known to wus 
for his work at the Metropolitan—was a 
member of the cast, still further disgruntled 
the audience. This singer, though a Span- 
iard by birth, was accounted an “Italian,” 
and as was natural, this did not then com- 
mend him to a Vienna which ordinarily was 
friendly enough to Italians. 


Sung Only Once Since 

Since its Vienna fiasco the work has been 
only once performed, and that was when 
General Intendant Hartmann—who, seven 
years ago, introduced the “Wagnergesells- 
chaft” to us—gave a very satisfactory 
performance of it in Kiel, its first presenta- 
tion in Germany. On that occasion it scored 
a very gratifying success, but whether it 
will hold its place on the boards only time 
can tell. 

Here in the United States we are ac- 
quainted with all of the popular master’s 
twelve operas, his still-born “Edgar” and 
“The Swallow” alone excepted, and our 
Puccini-loving operatic public will undoubt- 
edly be glad to make the acquaintance of 
the last-mentioned work. Puccini—perhaps 
on the principle that parents always favor 
their least deserving children—was especially 
fond of this opera. And so, in the end 
this “Swallow,” which thus far has not given 
much proof of its capabilities as a “high 
flyer,” has nevertheless developed sufficient 
strength to flutter across to our shores. 
Orchestra Gives Program With 

Hugo Kortschak as Soloist 

Pitrsrietp, Mass., Feb. 29.—The Pitts- 
field Symphony Orchestra, led by Ulysses 
Bohler, gave its second concert of this sea- 
son on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 12, in the 
Colonial Theater. 

The assisting artist was Hugo Kortschak, 

violinist, who gave a beautiful interpretation 
of Brahms’ Concerto in D Major. 
_ The orchestra in addition to participating 
in the Concerto, played Beethoven’s First 
Symphony and gave a spirited and telling 
performance of the Overture to “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” 


E. McC. 
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Concerts and Opera in 


The Friends of Bach 


Y OCIETY of the Friends of Music, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor; Elisabeth 
Rethberg, soprano; Marion Telva, contralto; 
Richard Crooks, tenor, Gustav Schutzendorf, 
baritone; Hans Kindler, ’cellist, and Lynn- 
wood Farnam, organist, soloists. At Town 
Hall, February 19, afternoon. The program: 
All Bach 

“Jauchzet Gott in Allen 

Suite in C for Solo Cello 

Trauer Ode 

One of the most welcome gestures made 
by the treasured Friends of Music is that 
which is the signal each year for the per- 
formance of works by Johann Sebastian 
Bach which, circumstances being what they 
are, would not otherwise be recounted with 
any sort of frequency. The superb “Trauer 
Ode” is one of these, and its promulgation 
by the Friends under Mr. Bodanzky 1s be- 
coming something of an annual event. Which 
is a very nice state of affairs. The C Major 
Cello Suite, is, of course an annual event 
already under other auspices than those of 
the Society. It is also a semi-annual, quar- 
ter-annual and generally omnipresent event 
wherever cello recitals are in process of 
being given. Not often, nevertheless, does 
one hear this work so neatly endowed with 
eolor and movement as it was on this oc- 
vasion by Mr. Kindler. 

The brilliant and excessively difficult can- 
tata for soprano, “Jauchzet Gott in Allen 
Landen,” is not so often heard. Few today 
are capable of singing it at all, and fewer 
still may deliver it at the truly jubilant 
tempo set by Mr. Bodanzky. Mme. Rethberg, 
she of the voice of gold, accomplished won- 
ders in setting forth the solo part, though 
the long lines of phrase which it entails 
caused conscious effort, and left one in 
breathless sympathy. The orchestra served 
particularly well in this work 

This year’s “Trauer Ode” accounting 
seemed to us much superior to that of last 
season. The joints of the score dovtetailed 
effectively enough and what a score it is! 
Written for the funeral rites of Queen 
Christina Eberhardine of Poland within 
something less than a month, we find here 
the sublimated vision which uplifts the great 
Passions and certain particularized solo 
works such as the G Minor Fantasy and 
Fugue for organ or the B Flat Mincr Fre- 
lude from the “Forty-eight.” 

The lofty beauty of the contralto recitativo 
beginning “Der Glocken bebendes Geton” 
was particularly well realized by Miss Telva, 
and she endowed the succeeding aria, 
“Getrost! Erbarmen kam von Gott,” with 
(to borrow a phrase of Lawrence Gilman’s) 
the milk of human kindness. 

All of the afternoon’s soloists, in fact, 
were very much in the vein, and each con- 
tributed his sincere genuflection at the altar 
of music’s All Father. The soprano “Ach 
wehe, weh uns Menschen allen,” the tenor 
“Im leben fromm, getreu in Sterben,” and 
the bass “O grosse Lieb’” found in each 
case a sincere and reverent-voiced protagon- 
ist. The chorus sang with excellent spirit, 
tone and enunciation —W. S. 


Landen,” Cantata 





Horowitz in Recital 

O NE thing is undeniable with regard to 

young Vladimir Horowitz, who has been 
burning up Europe during the last year or 
so and seems to be doing more or less the 
same thing in his first American season— 
and that is, that whether or not you agree 
with him and his music making, you have to 
pay attention when he plays. In other words, 
Mr. Horowitz is one of those not too com- 
mon events, a distinct personality. An ob- 
jectionable, a likeable, a blunt or artificia! 
one, as you like, but a personality neverthe- 
less. hat some may think is a shower of 
sparks struck from an instrument of wood 
and strings by an inspired spirit is to others 
merely some blacksmithing from an athletic 
young man. You may think his tone is 
stimulatingly clean or you may think it just 
brittle and colorless. His dynamic scheme 
can be deemed either thrillingly venturesome 
or absolutely impossible. At all events the 
person is provocative. 

Last Monday evening, February 20, Mr 
Horowitz made his first recital appearance 
in New York, and aroused more discus- 
sion than any other pianist has succeeded in 
generating for several years. Carnegie Hall, 
ornamented by an audience of awesome dis- 
tinction, was insulated with electric interest 
from the start and when our human dynamo 
appeared on the stage things became very 
unrestful indeed. E 

None can ascribe any timidity to the pro- 
gram making of Mr. Horowitz, even if the 
difficulties he elected to encompass last week 
were almost exclusively those of the high 
class virtuoso and not the kind which con- 
front an earnest musician of mellowed ex- 
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perience. Beginning with the Busoni version 
of Bach’s C Major Organ Toccata, Mr. 
Horowitz played two sonatas of Scarlatti, 
the Liszt Sonata, and a Chopin group which 
had to do with three studies, two mazurkas 
and the A Flat Polonaise. Everything here 
tried him technically, and nowhere was he 
found wanting from that standpoint. 

For our personal taste, Mr. Horowitz is 
too uncomfortably brilliant, too nervously 
effective. His fingers allow him no repose. 
They are still in the puppy stage. They want 
to run around a lot and do interesting 
things; that is, things interesting to their 
owner. And if one is often annoyed with 
the ceaseless antics of canine limbs he is, at 
the right time, considerably amused by them. 

Mr. Horowitz, the sole director of his 
fingers’ duties, on the other hand, is deadly 
in earnest about it all. He means, we think 





European Pianist, 
and One of the Week's Recitalists. 


Vladimir Horowitz, 


to be intensely absorbed within the walls of 
musicianship and to be communicative 01 
that intensity. In this he succeeds in some 
degree, for he is at times positively austere; 
he can never be accused of sentimentality. 
But fingers which have gone through their 
stunts as often as Mr. Horowitz’s probably 
have demanded more satisfaction than that— 
and last week they did not always demand 
in vain. The spirit was strong but the 
flesh and bone of Mr. Horowitz’s two 
manual extremities was stronger. 

They are prodigiously powerful, these 
hands of Horowitz, and at the recital under 
discussion they terrorized the piano into 
some amazing sonorities, to some of which 
we took exception, The pianist’s exposition 
of the Bach was notable for clarity and for 
its confident design, but the hard iciness of 
this Bach was not lovable, especially not in 
the tender Adagio. The Scarlatti pieces, too, 
were unreasonably bright and impersonal ; 
and why such an exaggerated retard at the 
conclusion of the C Major Sonata? 

In parts of the imaginative fantasy that 
Liszt called simply his Sonata, pre-eminently 
in those development sections which involve 
problems of mechanics, Mr. Horowitz pro- 
vided a succession of thrills. We have sel- 
dom before been so roused by the long divi- 
sion of furious ascent which precedes the 
grandiose theme first heard in D Maior. 
The fugue was an excellent example of Mr. 
Horowitz’s most impressive dramatic anima- 
tion. 

Of the Chopin numbers, the mazurkas 
fared best, being distinguished by aristo- 
cratic grace and opulent tone. The G Flat 
Study, Op. 10 was sadly lacking in both 
these attributes, as were, pretty much with- 
out exception, the other factors in the group. 
One of the most entertaining contributions 
to the evening’s joys was the artist’s own 
paraphrase on the Gypsy music from “Car- 
men. 

The present condition of Mr. Horowitz's 
artistry remains one of interest and provoca- 
tion. It is the future, however, which will 
settle this matter, for we believe that this 
young man has unlimited promise.—W. S. 


A Concert “Tristan” 
ALTER DAMROSCH had intended 
to lead the New York Symphony in 

a_ concert performance of excerpts from 
“Tristan und Isolde” with solo voices, last 
Thursday afternoon, February 23. The ruth- 
less hand of La Grippe, however, directed 
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Mr. Damrosch to bed, which made it neces- 
sary for the Symphony Society’s directors 
to commandeer the services of Eugene 
Goossens, late of the American Opera Com- 
pany, for the occasion. Thursday’s enter- 
tainments also had to do with the American 
début of Rachel Morton, soprano of the 
British National Opera Company, to whose 
mercies was intrusted such of /solde’s music 
as it had been planned to vouchsafe. Rudolf 
Laubenthal, who habitually essays Tristan’s 
troubles at the Metropolitan, did the same 
for those who happened to be in Carneyie 
Hall for this momentous business. Frederic 
Baer took artistic stock of what involved 
Kurvenal, and Viola Silva impersonated the 
off-stage Brangane. 

The music which came from under the 
gracile baton of Mr. Goossens consisted of 
the Prelude, a part of the introduction to 
the second act, the love duets, Brangane’s 
song of warning, the introduction to the 
third act, Tristan’s discomfited monologue 
and part of Kurvenal’s remarks, and the 
death of Tristan, followed by Isolde’s “ver- 
klarung.” 

The performance, we must state regret- 
fully—for these concert accountings of Wag- 
ner often bring forth something—was by 
way of being somewhat execrable. The 
Prelude, to begin with, lacked significance 
almost entirely. Tristan and Isolde, to con- 
tinue, saluted each other in the imaginary 
garden of Mark’s castle, by apparently open- 
ing their mouths in astonishment. No sound 
came forth from lips visibly formed to 
ejaculate “Tristan!” and “Isolde!” respect- 
ively, for the lovers were no match for 
what Mr. Goossens brought forth in clamor- 
ous glory from the collective jaws of the 
New York Symphony. 

Mr. Laubenthal, when he was given the 
shadow of an opportunity, emitted sounds 
vaguely associated with the lower art of 
singing, though here and there he allowed 
his excellent voice a moment’s relaxation 
from its more or less customary state of 
strangulation. Miss Morton, however un- 
deniably under a tonnage of handicaps, re- 
vealed nothing to cause ecstatic astonishment. 
The voice, so far as could be told under 
existing conditions, seemed of pleasant 
quality, and her taste was not reproachable. 
Doubtless Miss Morton will appear to better 
advantage in future adventures with music’s 
sweet self. : 

Mr. Baer and Miss Silva came through 
the wreckage with the best records. The 
former sang in simple, unaffected style and 
with welcome freedom and assurance. Miss 
Silva, after a bad start, did a truly lovely 
voice justice —W. S. 





Toscanini Again 
HE New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
_Arturo Toscanini, conductor; at Car- 
negie Hall, February 23, evening. The pro- 
gram: 


Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Mendelssohn 


Ere Borodin 
Excerpts from “La Pisanella’”’........ Pizzetti 
"La gE ae Se ee ee Debussy 


The amazing Toscanini continues to brig 
off miracles before our startled and gratified 
eyes. He takes hold of music with both 
hands, so to speak, and turns it about until 





Eugene Goossens, Who Conducted the 
New York Symphony This Week. 


the Metropolis 


it assumes its just and most revealing at- 
titude. Borodin’s B Minor Symphony, for 
instance. This, is not music fit to rank with 
the greatest of “Prince Igor.” Thematically 
it is charming; dynamically it is exciting, 
and instrumentally it is colorful. But left 
to its own resources, deprived of outside 
aid, this symphony dies on its feet, for it 
knows not which way to turn. Toscanini 
enlightens the unpracticed and youthful 
Borodin when he conducts his music. He 
waves a friendly baton, points the way, and 
lo!—Borodin, the Borodin of the B Minor 
Symphony, becomes not only a _ graceful 
young dancer, a talented amateur landscape 
painter, but a savage, barbaric troubadour 
of troubadours, who makes things shake 
when he stamps his feet upon the ground. 
This is a character which he assumes by 
himself in the Polovtsian Dances. 

As to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
it was perfection. Through such an ineffably 
lovely performance we dream ourselves away 
into the fairyland of Shakespeare more ef- 
fectually than we do in a publishing of th: 
play itself. Surely the concluding E Majo: 
theme in the strings was wafted from an 
other world when Toscanini played it! 

And then on through the mythical regions 
of “Pisanella,” the graceful and pungent at 
mosphere of whose dances—especially that 
of “The Perfumed Death,” that we admire 
more than we do the enticements of Strauss’ 
Salome, with which it has a certain kinship 
—was projected so remarkably. On t@ that 
inexplicable masterpiece, Debussy’s “La 
Mer,” The hypnosis which Mr. Toscanini 
exercises in this score is well nigh in 
describable. One is simply aware that he 
has been for precious moments in the pres 
ence of something great—and is supremely 
content in the knowledge.—W. S. 


Ravel at the Century 


OR his second New York appearance 

Maurice Ravel chose the platform of the 
Century Theater and the assistance of Lisa 
Roma, soprano, E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
Ivon Karmon, violinist and Horace Britt, 
cellist. Neither the setting nor the choice 
of artists proved a happy one. It is not 
unusual for famous European composers im 
their tours of America to precipitate an 
avalanche of poor rerformances of their 
works. Often these men do themselves ir- 
reparable harm in permitting themselves to 
disillusion their keen admirers who come 
expecting the final revelations from the hands 
of their idols, and leave with their faith a 
little less stead fast. 

Ravel’s inadequate performance at the 
piano can easily be indulged. He does not 
pretend to be a pianist, only venturing the 
simplest of his compositions and these with 
the aid of the notes. But that an artist, 
whose music is beyond doubt one of the 
most ravishing gestures in modern art, should 
tolerate such ungainly performances of his 
works at the hands of those that share his 
interpretations remains incomprehensible. 

The veiled beauties of one of his outstand- 
ing works, the trio for piano and strings, 
remained well hidden in the performance it 
received. Lisa Roma, with the composer at 
the piano sang the “Scheherazade,” “Chan- 
son Grecques,” and “Chanson Hebraique.” 
The composer himself contributed his usual 
group of soli consisting of “Pavane,” “La 
Vallee des Choches” and “Habanera.” 


George Liebling and Chopin 

EORGE LIEBLING was heard Sun- 

day afternoon February 26 at the 
Gallo Theater by a throng of admirers that 
filled the theater in an all Chopin program 
that began with the A flat Polonaise and 
ended with the “Black Key Study” and in- 
cluded the “Funeral March” isolated from 
the other three movements of the B Flat 
minor Sonata which customarily accompany 
it. Mr. Liebling’s performance was note- 
worthy for the poetic intention and meticu 
lous grace which in the more fortunate 
moments effected delicacy. 
_ His program besides the abovementione: 
included both the Ballades in F minor anc 
A flat, the Scherzo in B Minor, a study of! 
his own in double notes based on the A flat 
Impromptu as well as smaller numbers. 

A. R. 








More to Be Said About 


Concerts 
Additional reviews of the New 
York concerts and concert news will 
be found on pages 29, 30 and 31, while 
a report of recent records begins on 
page 4. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 3, 1928 


Overhauling Some Wagner Traditions 


HA;UNNE Nene tN EReRL Maat Lene tatnte 





A’ the Metropolitan Opera House: Second 

performance in the Matinee Wagner 

Cycle: “Das seme 7 February 24. 
‘AS 


ch tienn tansebiienasin’ ake te Freidrich Schorr 
Fred Patton (debut) 
Max Altglass 


Gustav Scheutzendorf 





REI cc vcccacsccocceuceevoccces George Meader 
WEEE Sac ck ccucceved ous bebe crcedede Leon Rothier 
SRE «5. coo bbb cdukbiee$1bGs ct 0wqabh James Wolfe 
DA on. «o.ennsenedawhebaskesoes Gertrude Kappel 
DEE ‘ci dkuiedequaemtasteses on seege Maria Mueller 
BE voc ta cecacebagussvencrenee Karin Branzell 
Wosglinde .......ccccccccccsscsces Edith Fleischer 
Weokleeinde ...ccccccccccccsescocse Phradie Wells 
I an a5s ba ois Chakuht Geek Marion Telva 
Sere Artur Bodansky 


HE Wagnerian music drama at 

one time and another has been all 
things to all men, but from the look 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
when it gives its yearly performances 
of “The Nibelung’s Ring,” this still 
incredible phantasmagoria is nowadays 
all things merely to all women. These 
rapt pilgrims hurry savagely to the 
theater after bolting their luncheon 
and the place is filled before the cur- 
tains shall part with the breathless and 
impatient ladies, their emotions now as 


handy as their Coty compacts. 

The thing is curious and a little exciting 
to the habitual but prompt operagoer whose 
mental picture of the Metropolitan as the 
orchestra begins its prelude—any prelude— 
is a claret-colored interior dotted with decor- 
ous and apathetic couples and slashed across 
with two yawningly empty semi-circular 
bands of red which are the boxes—like two 
derisive red-gummed maws without uppers 
or lowers. But the afternoon festival of 
Wagner becomes the annual glut of a body 
of worshippers who have a motive, or a 
dozen of them, for getting into the opera 
house that the ordinary subscriber knows 
nothing about. 

The “Ring” cycle is still a religion to 
them, or perhaps a philosophy; and in any 
case, a sacrosanct spectacle. The birds and 
the beasts are there, the magic wonders of 
fancy, of water, earth and air—gods and 
giants, elves and mermaids, niggling and 
perplexed as any human of us all. Fate 
is stirred to knead them to its will, and the 
substance of the drama is worked into ab- 
sorbing shapes of story that people a world 
and, in the end, wreck it. Greed and 
vanity and love make the impulse within the 
tale, as they do in life itself—the phantas- 
magoria, after all, is real. 


A Dramatic Behemoth 


But it takes a rapt pilgrim of still abiding 
and complete faith to swallow it whole or 
even piecemeal without question. This was 
the temper of these thousands of women 
yesterday a week when “The Rhine’s Gold,” 
the prologue to the “Ring’’ trilogy, set the 
behemoth of a drama in motion for another 
year’s revelation. From the now long-haired 
and aged misses of seventeen to the now 
bobbed and spruce young persons of seventy, 
none doubted that the perfect miracle was 
being wrought before their eyes. There was 
no god but Wagner and Wagner was his 
prophet. 

To one of little faith in miracles, even 
in the imperfect kind, the unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of Wagner as dramatist, especially 
in “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” seems some- 
what disappointing from a sophisticate age. 
But perhaps in this the diagnoSticians have 
mistaken bravado for the genuine article 
without realizing that our age has actually 
been bothering its head only about nones- 
sentials and that at bottom it is much the 
same as any other. Perhaps, in the fashion 
f the malicious little story about the movie 
magnate, it knows no more than what it 
likes and can’t even spell it. Nonetheless, 
the devotee himself—or herself—should by 
his time be swallowing hard over consider- 
ible of the Wagner “theater” and a good 
deal of it should no longer be going down. 

To ourselves, leaving the music completely 
ut of count for the moment, the Wagnerian 
lrama has been moving down the years with 
i steadily continuous loss of glamour. In 
ur younger days, in the times when the 
igh priests were chanting in unison the 
eatitudes of Wagner at his own valuation 
and there is none higher), the mere mag- 
ttude of the “Ring,” the very audacity of its 
rodigious and merciless length and very 
ikely the untroubled assurance of its 
aiveté, completely captured our imagination 
Che patness of its tricky symbolism passed 
‘or profundity and its confusion was either 
vaved aside or went unperceived. But as 


the years swung by, the huge dramatic fable 
disclosed itself to be as unwieldy as the 
hunkering dragon that bedevils it, to be as 
badly jointed, as gratuitously futile at cer- 
tain moments and, in the end, as largely 
unbelievable. 

Would any playwright with a keen sense 
of the theater hinge the action of his drama 
on something that an audience can’t see! 
Yet that is precisely what happens in the 
case of the ring fashioned from the Rhine’s 
gold. When Wotan tears it from the 
Nibelung, Alberich’s finger in the last scene 
of “Das Rheingold,” no one can even glimpse 
what the two are struggling over. The 
text, if the singers enunciate it clearly 
enough (and one is lucky if they do) does 
of course reveal what the wrestling match 
is about, but the ineffectiveness of the ring 
as a symbol of power, both at this time and 
afterward in the drama, becomes so peculiar- 
ly patent as to be absurd. Wotan must stick 
his finger in the air to call attention to it 
but a finger itself is scarcely a piece of 
high visibility in an opera house. Later, 
after Siegfried has acquired the ring, it 
never becomes an item in an audience’s con- 
sciousness. It must always be taken for 
granted and there is nothing that makes 
poorer theater than that. 


The Depths of the Rhine and Some 
of the Strange Things That 
Go on Therein 


When one really starts thinking about 
the action and motivation in the “Ring,” the 
absurdities of both begin crowding through 
one’s mind. These are of two sorts, the 
ones Wagner himself is directly responsible 
for and those he has indirectly created 
through the fearful difficulties of stagecraft 
he sets the producer of the “Ring” dramas. 
The latter are perhaps worse than the 
others. It is all well enough to be un- 
compromising in such matters, as Wagner 
was, but it is much better to be inventive 
enough to think of some other way round 
the bush. Wagner, as a fact, should have 
known quite well that he was demanding the 
impossible in the way of stage device, for 
his experience of operatic managements is the 
text, in his letters, of many a sermon 
about their obstinacy and stupidity. In prac- 
tice, all extreme difficulties become impos- 





sible on the operatic stage, or else are so 
blunderingly solved as to pile the ridiculous 
upon the grotesque. 

The “Ring,” as we have said, is crammed 
with such difficulties. How is the scene at 
the bottom of the Rhine, which opens “Das 
Rheingold,” to be done? The three 
Daughters of the Rhine, the Lorelei, who 
guard its talismanic gold have as their only 
weapon against an expectant marauder, the 
allure of their inflaming beauty; for only 
he who forswears love may succeed in 
filching the treasure. Wagner gives explicit 
directions about what is to be shown in the 
stage set, but not how to manufacture it. 
And he gives none at all about the appear- 
ance of the three Rhine Maidens, although 
his text implies plenty. The Lorelei stir 
Alberich to a passion that makes him beside 
himself, but if they are to do that, ob- 
viously he must be able to perceive all their 
fleshly charms, concerning which, by the 
way, he is rather more than fairly eloquent. 

But what happens at the Metropolitan, as 
on other operatic stages, is the presentation 
of three nixies in nightgowns and not, more- 
over, the kind that come from Paris. Once 
upon a time the gowns were white ones, 4 la 
mode de New England. Now they are at 
least a dark green and so have a bit of 
affinity with the under-Rhine seascape—but 
they are still unmistakably, if also premedi- 
tatedly ragged, nightgowns, reaching from 
top to toe and then some. And they are of 
course as inflammatory as a Follies girl in a 
burlap bag. 

The problem of what to make these 
naughty nixies lock like, which is met by 
leaving their naughtiness wholly in the text 
and burlapping the ladies themselves, is far 
from being the only one in any operatic pro- 
ducer’s under-Rhine journey. How shall 
they be kept afloat in mid-air so as to present 
some sort of notion that they are in fact 
swimming about in the river’s depths? Ob- 
viously—and the obvious appears to be the 
old, old solution of most predicaments of the 
lyric stage—by stringing the three singers 
from steel wires which lift them up and 
down at the right, and also the wrong mo- 
ments with all the illusion of steel wire. 


Help From The Movies 


Does it not seem to be about time that the 
motion picture occurred to someone or other 





Photo by Fernand De Gueldre 


Elisabeth Rethberg, Who Is Being Particularly Active in New York’s Musical 


Calendar During the Present Fortnight. 


She Has Been Chosen to Create the Title 


Role in Strauss’ “Egyptian Helen,” vate It Has Its World Premiere in Dresden on 
une 6. 
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in an opera house as an effective means of 
getting rid of all the nonsense of this scene, 
and of others as well in the Wagner catalogue 
of posers for the major domo of stage 
carpentry and “technical direction.” The 
specially filmed picture for a specific part of 
the action has already been employed with 
striking success in a few purely dramatic 
productions and we have an idea that it 
would have an even greater success if skil- 
fully used in opera. 

The Metropolitan, indeed, will have to 
come to the movie for help next season if 
it puts on the young Czech, Ernst Krenek’s 
sensational “Jonny spielt auf” (“Johnny 
Jazzes It Up”), which has set people by the 
ears abroad. Certain parts of this jazz 
opera can be shown in no other way except 
with the cinema—its railroad terminal, for 
instance, with its moving trains. But cer- 
tainly “Johnny Jazzes It Up” needs the 
cinema no more than “Das Rheingold,” par- 
ticularly for the flowing water of the 
Rhine’s depths and the movement of the 
Rhine Maidens within it. It would be child’s 
play for any competent movie director to 
make and it would serve indefinitely. 

That would solve this difficulty and it 
would likewise decently account for the cir- 
cus stunts of the Nibelheim scene, with 
Alberich’s disappearing act when he exhibits 
the powers of the Tarnhelm, and his presto 
changes into dragon and toad (the last an- 
other of Wagner’s predilections for creating 
something that an audience can’t see). The 
singers would necessarily sing offstage but 
there should be no hesitancy about divorcing 
them from the action; the Metropolitan does 
it readily enough in such fashion, without 
fear and without remorse, in its arbitrary 
presentation of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Golden Cockerel.” 

The moving picture as first aid to the 
“Nibelung Ring” dramas would be a fear- 
ful blow to tradition and all its creaky con- 
traptions, and operatic managements are 
tender about tradition. So very likely none 
of us who have reached middle age are 
likely to live long enough to see the thing 
done, but nothing is wasted by talking about. 
it and there is always the slight chance of 
someone getting up on his hind legs and 
trying to do something about it. 

Nonetheless, with or without modern im- 
provements, the “Ring” dramas are often, 
dramatically, beyond help. The confusions 
and inconsistencies and unviable devices 
throughout the progress of the work lie 
within its fabric and are probably ineradic- 
able. 

Can Alberich live under water and, if so, 
and is quite used to it, why does it make 
him sneeze when it gets up his nose? If the 
Rhine Maidens know, as they do, that only 
he who forswears love can capture the 
Rhine’s gold, why do they taunt Alberich to 
the point of doing so? If Wotan has 
achieved his power through impeccable fair 
dealing with friend and foe, how comes it 
that Wagner reveals him at the very be- 
ginning of his tale as plotting the most 
shameless sort of trickery? 

How does it happen that Loge, the fire god, 
knows everything that is going on in this 
Wagnerian universe and Wotan, the chief of 
the clan, knows less of it than the most in- 
conspicuous hero in Valhalla? What is the 
explanation of Alberich’s impotence before 
Wotan and Loge when he still has the all- 
powerful Nibelung ring on his finger, the 
ring that makes its wearer master of gods 
and men, of the world itself? 

One could go on asking questions about 
“Das Rheingold” that are without answers 
until the reader would be more wearied than 
he perhaps already is; but the only explana- 
tion that seems to fit is that Wagner was a 
poor teller of fairy stories. His dramatic 
sense often fails him badly but his sense of 
dramatic coherence, of dramatic logic fails 
him still more 


“Siegfried” as a Wagnerian 
“Strange Interlude” and “Dusk 
of the Gods” as French Farce 


_ There are still other confusions of motiva- 
tion beyond “Rheingold,” and of even greater 
importance. In “The Valkyrs” (and how 
many years or aeons elapse between the pro- 
logue to the trilogy and its actual begin- 
ning?) in “Die Walkiire”’ Briinnhilde, 
iVotan’s daughter by no one knows whom, 
disobeys her father according to his wish— 
or his “wish fulfillment,” as the Freudians 
would put it now—and yet he punishes her 
for it. It is all unmistakably enough set 
forth and, indeed, happens to create one of 
the most moving and most beautiful scenes 
in all Wagner, or in all opera for that mat- 
ter; and still the reason why Briinnhilde is 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Lucrezia Bori, Beniamino Gigli, Giu- 
seppe De Luca (Victor Hour, WJZ and 
Blue Network, Feb. 24). These stars of 
the Metropolitan Opera were presented in a 
sort of concert version of Verdi’s “La 
Traviata.” Stripped of its accessories and 
represented by the principal arias, duets and 
trios (sung in chronological order and “ex- 
plained” by fragmentary sketches of the 
argument) the meat of the opera was heard 
in all its glory. As a coherent exposition it 
was not so successful, but the presentation 
stimulated the imagination and devotees of 
Verdi’s melodious opus should have found 
much to enjoy in the hour. 

Mme. Bori, Mr. Gigli and Mr. De Luca, 
who have on numerpus occasions formed 
“Traviata’s” trio of principals in perfor- 
mances at the Metropolitan, essayed con- 
densed roles for this concert. Violetta, 
and Germont fils and pére told of their woes 
with much gorgeousness of tone and appro- 
priate interpretation. Each singer was in 
splendid voice and together they contrived 
to form a broadcast which was conspicuous 
for its demonstration of the art of singing. 
Incidentally this made the second appear- 
ance of Mr. De Luca in the current Victor 
series, as he substituted for John McCor- 
mack recently. 

The Victor Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Rosario Bourdon, played handsomely 
and sonorously, and at all times supported 
the voices in a competent manner. 





Franz Bornschein’s Song Cycle, Tuscan 
Cc ss (National Musicalites, WEAF, 
Feb. 20). This was the first performance 
anywhere of the compact and most atmos- 
pheric song cycle from the pen of Mr. Born- 
schein of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore. 
“Tuscan Cypress,” written for mixed quar- 
tet and string orchestra, contains seven epi- 
sodes, each being a gem of pure musical 
portraiture laid in a setting of substantial 
harmonies and lovely texture. There was a 
commendable absence of so-called “moder- 
nity,” the composer electing to employ ex- 
pert and sincere craftsmanship in creating 
a work of a moving and melodic character. 
The cycle’s high light was the fourth or 
“Flower” episode, overshadowing the others 
however, by the merest degree of interest. 

The presentation was vocally all that 
could be desired, but a more lucid exposition 
of the text would have made for a clearer 
conception of the composer’s intent. - The 
quartet was made up of Rosalie Wolfe, 
Frances Paperte, George O’Brien and John 
Oakley and was ably supported by the or- 
chestra. The instrumentalists overlooked 
none of the beauties in the orchestral score, 
doing full justice to the composer and in- 
cidentally to themselves. 





E. Robert Schmitz (Ampico Hour, Feb. 
23, WJZ and Blue Network). It is some- 
what difficult to understand why the sponsors 
of this hour go to the trouble of presenting 
eminent pianists. Of the half hour this fea- 
ture is on the air a most negligible portion 
is devoted to the “guest artist.” The re- 
mainder of the program is devoted to num- 
bers of a so-called more “appealing” nature. 
This listener feels that in trying to humor 
all broadcast attendants they may succeed 
in pleasing but a very few. 

Mr. Schmitz evoked but mild enthusiasm 
mainly because his tenure of the keyboard 
was of such brief duration. What little 
was heard of his efforts just about suf- 
ficed to disclose a tone of a commendable 
character. He dealt kindly with Debussy’s 
Arabesque No. 2 and the same composer’s 
“Golliwog’s Cake Walk.” The usual re- 
corded number was de Falla’s “La Vida 
Breve.” As can be readily seen, the list was 
so designed as to cause little cerebral exer- 
cise in those who attended. 





Rudolph Ganz, Clark Sparkes (Barbizon 
Intimate Recital, WOR, Feb. 21). The 
art of Mr. Ganz is too well known to re- 
quire any extended remarks by this scrive- 
ner. Recite the entire gamut of superla- 
tives associated with expert piano playing 
and you adequately describe his work It 
is sufficient therefore to state that for this 
concert the pianist was in command of all 
his accomplishments. A Chopin group 
which was as well selected as it was played 
consisted of the Nocturne in C Minor, the 
A Flat Impromptu, the Waltz in C Sharp 
Minor and the Scherzo in B Flat Minor. 
In the second part Mr. Ganz presented his 
own “The Pensive Spinner,” and with this 
delightful work added composer’s laurels 
to his pianist’s wreath. 

_ Mr. Sparkes disclosed a tenor voice of 
ringing clarity and ample proportions. Of 
his numbers, | most outstanding were the 
aria “Amor ti vieta” from Giordano’s “Fe- 
dora” and “On Wings of Song” by Men- 
delssohn. Both were embellished by artistic 
Singing and neither suffered careless dic- 
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tion. Alice Vaiden furnished piano accom- 
paniments which were even en rapport with 
the tenor’s endeavors, 





Lucrezia Bori, Who Recently Sang in 
“Traviata” Over WJZ. 


Sheriff Mahomed Mohiuddin and Edi- 
son Ensemble (N. Y. Edison Hour, 
WRNY, Feb. 21). With this broadcast 
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(Eastern Standard Time Unless Otherwise 
Noted) 


Frances Alda; prima donna soprano Ol 
the Metropolitan, accompanied by Frank 
La Forge, composer-pianist, in Atwater 
Kent Hour, Sunday, March 4, at 9:15 p.m. 
Mme. Alda will sing: “Oh Sleep! Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” by Handel; songs 
by Philidor, Rachmaninoff, Sinding, Mas- 
senet, Leoni, Alfred Hill, Princess Te 
Rangi Pai and Del Riego; arias from 
“Madame Butterfly” and “La Boheme;” 
Verdi's “Ave Maria” from “Otello” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” Mr. La 
Forge will play the qrst movement ot 


Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. Over 
WEAF and Red Network. 
Katherine Palmer and the National 


String Quartet in an entire program of 
Richard Strauss’ works, Sunday, March 4, 
at 1 p. m. over WEAF and WRC. Mem- 
bers of the quartet are M. Rosenker, F. 
Gurowitsch, J. Altschuler and Abe Edison. 


Lenox String Quartet (Wolf Wolfinson, 
Edwin Ideler, Herbert Borodkin and Em- 
meram Stoeber) playing George Whitfield 
Chadwick’s Quartet in D Minor, Sunday, 
March 4 at 7:45 p. m. over the NBC Blue 
Network. 

Cathedral Hour, changing time from 
4 p. m. to 10 p. m. hereafter: Sunday, 
March 4 over WOR and chain. 


Judson Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
Barlow, conducting, playing Massenet’s 
“Scenes Alsaciennes,’ and Judson String 
Orchestra playing Pergolesi’s Concerto 
in F Minor in Columbia Symphonic Hour, 
Sunday, March 4 at 3 p. m. over WOR 
and chain, 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, as guest artist in the General 
Motors Family Party Monday, March 5, 
9:30 p. m. over NBC Red Network. Miss 
Easton will sing “Le Roi de Thule” from 
Gounod’s “Faust;” songs by Clutsam and 
Herbert, Foudrain and Bohm, and “La 
Marseillaise.” She will be accompanied by 
Daisy Bucktrout and a band. 1 


“First Performance Hour” new feature 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, will 
bring first performances by Judson Sym- 
phony Orchestra to radio audiences. Open- 
ing program, Monday, March 5, at 9:30 
p. m. will introduce a Dance Suite by 
Béla Barté, “The Birthday of the In- 
fanta,” a suite by Franz Schreker, played 
by the orchestra, and “Three Miniatures 
for piano and strings by Ricardo Pick- 
Mangiagalli, with Alexander Semmler at 
the piano. Over WOR and chain. 

Hamilton College Choir, a choral group 
of more than 50 young men’s voices under 
the direction of Paul A. Fancher, will sing 
over NBC Blue Network Monday, March 
5, at 10:30 p. m. Music by Bach, Pales- 


turin ne 


the Edison Hour embarked upon a new 
musical series entitled “The Music Map 
of the World.” Its first stopping place 
was “The Near East.” And appropriately 
enough the guest artist for this curtain 
raiser was Prince Mohiuddin, a direct 
descendant of Mahomed (descended some 
1300 years or so) and a virtuoso of the 
ude. This instrument, which is an evo- 
lution of the lute and was brought to its 
present state of development by the 
Prince, has a tone quality somewhere 
between the harp and the guitar. The 
strings are struck and the frets manipu- 
lated with both hands. 

As a means to create atmosphere and 
to furnish novelty the ude served its pur- 
pose. Its chief drawback lay in the 
monotony of the music played on it. 
Unaccompanied melodies in the minor 
mood and of a distinctive sameness were 
not conducive to protracted interest. 
However, there were one or two numbers 
replete with shimmering arabesques and 
full of oriental flavor. 

Prince Mohiuddin proved to be a neat 
performer, employing remarkable dexter- 
ity to run off passages of breathless 
tempi. And as a composer he contributed 
the most interesting numbers. 

The worthy petite ensemble chaperoned by 
Joseph Bonime maintained the high degree 
of musicianship it has evinced in the series 
already accomplished. A representative pro- 
gram of Near East Music included besides 
the ude selections, works by Rimsky-Kor- 
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trina, Lvow, Beltjens, Praetorius, and 
spirituals arranged by Burleigh will com- 
prise their program. 

Third program of New York Edison 
Hour’s “Music Map of the World” will 
feature Spanish Music, with Eva Rodri- 
guez, mezzo-soprano, as guest artist. Over 
WRNY, Tuesday, March 6 at 8 p. m. 

Negro Spirituals program, postponed 
from last week, with J. Rosamund John- 
son and Taylor Gordon, in Barbizon Hour, 
Tuesday, March 6 at 9 p. m. over WOR. 

Michel Sciapiro, violinist, will play a 
$50,000 Stradivarius in his own composi- 
ton, “Fantasia Slav,” over WJZ, Tuesday, 
March 6 at 7:15 p. m. 

Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, star- 
ring in first radio production of “Namiko 
San,” Japanese opera by Aldo Franchetti,” 
Wednesday, March 7, at 10:30 p. m. The 
National Grand Opera Ensemble will take 
the other roles, and the composer will con- 
duct. Over WEAF, WTIC, WTAG, 
WCSH, WILT, WRC, WGR, WCAE, 
WTAM, WSAI, WTMJ, KSD, WHO, 
WOW, WHAS, WSB, WOC. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, and _ the 
Musical Art et as guest artists in 
the Columbia Phonograph Company 
Celebrity Hour, Wednesday, March 7 at 
10 p. m. over WOR and chain. Miss 
Braslau will sing five songs, among them 
“Eili, E/ili,’ Rubenstein’s “Romance,” 
“Brindis’’ from Donezzetti’s “Lucrezia 
Borgia” and two Schubert songs. The 
quartet (Sascha Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, 
Louis Kaufman and Marie Romaet-Rosan- 
off) will play the Haydn Quartet Op. 54 
and two short pieces. The Columbia Sym- 
phony, Robert Hood Bowers, conductor, 
will accompany and play several works. 

Kolster Radio Hour of Famous Com- 
posers, oering works of many composers, 
Wednesday, March 7, at 9 p. m. over 
WOR and chain. 

_Russian music by Taniew, Glazanow, 
Kopylow and Liadow by the Neo-Russian 
String Quartet, Wednesday, March 7 at 
8 p. m. over Red Network. 

Fritz Kreisler’s works featured in Am- 
pico Hour, Thursday, March 8 at 8:30 
p. m. over WJZ and Blue Network. 

The New York Symphony and Walter 
Damrosch in RCA Hour, Saturday, March 
10, at 8 p. m. playing: Wagner's “Rienzi” 
Overture; the Andante from Haydn’s 
“Surprise” Symphony; “Perpetual Mo- 
tion” by Moszkowski; the “Dance of the 
Sylphs” by Berlioz and the symphonic 
poem, “Vitava” by Smetana; over WJZ 
and Blue Network. 

Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan contralto 
as guest artist on Atwater Kent Hour, 
Sunday March 11; and Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink, contralto, assisted by Flor- 
ence H n, Violinist, as guests in the 
same hour, Sunday, March 18. 


sakoff, Beethoven and Glazounoff among 
others. 





Toscha Seidel (Maxwell Hour, WJZ 
and Blue Network, Feb. 23). Mr. Seidel 
deserved praise by electing to play a con- 
certo in its entirety. Not a few musicians 
unnecessarily fear for the patience of a 
broadcast audience and consequently deem 
it wise to present separate movements 
or short numbers. In this connection the 
listener may be pardoned for reiterating 
that among those who tune to a recognized 
artist’s broadcast there are many who would 
attend his recital in a concert hall. And, if 
there they are offered a regulation pro- 
gram, why deviate from the practice when 
the concert is a broadcast one? By pre- 
senting the E Minor Concerto of Mendel- 
ssohn complete, Mr. Seidel showed a praise- 
worthy desire to adhere to artistic standards. 

The Concerto on the whole was well read 
and masterfully handled. Some impetuosity 
was noticed in the Allegro, which caused un- 
orthodox accelerations of tempi. This also 
made for a certain abruptness of exposition. 
But the Andante was delivered with a most 
exemplary legato and embellished with a 
tone of sensuous beauty. Mr. Seidel’s tech- 
nical accomplishments merited commendation 
also. 

The orchestra was at all times on under 
standing terms with the soloist and aided 
materially in the successful presentation of 
the Concerto. It also evoked much applause 
by the creditable manner in which it played 
Seethoven’s “Egmont” Overture and the E 
Minor Slavic Dance of Dvorak. You must 
know by now that Mr, Shilkret waves the 
Maxwell baton, so it need not be again 
mentioned. 





Columbia Phonograph Hour (\WOR and 
C. B. S., Feb. 22). Excerpts from thirteen 
operas were utilized to mould a well rounded 
program. And by and large this broadcast 
contrived to form an hour of much worth 
Works by Mozart, Offenbach, Flotow and 
Mascagni (to mention only a few) were 
given neat and finished performances. . .but 
with one exception. The Sextet from Doni 
zetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor” got off t 
a poor start and there was a lack of smooth 
ness and co6érdination throughout. 

However, much edification was engendered 
by the rendition of the Barcarolle from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” and by the ten- 
or’s voicing of “M’appari” from Flotow’s 
“Martha.” 

The two tones labeled “the magical notes” 
which serve to identify the Columbia Phon 
ograph Hour are the same that appear in 
the company’s trade mark. 





“Rigoletto” (National Grand Opera En 
semble, WEAF and Red Network, Feb. 22) 
This organization constitutes broadcasting’s 
main and most consistent dispenser of oper 
atic fare. Unless there are others outside 
the range of this reviewer's loop antenna, 
the N. B. C. outfit is the only permanent 
radio opera company extant. And some 
day it may rise to its position and present 
operas in their entirety. As it is, there is 
much genuine edification in the condensed 
versions by reason of the expert manner 
with which the cuts are made. 

Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was the bill for this 
broadcast. Those who find much to enjoy 
in this “old reliable” should have felt no 
disappointment nor have had any cause for 
complaint with its delineation. From 
“Questa o quella” to the final quartet th 
cast did meritorious and compelling service 
And not the least factor in the hour’s suc 
cess was the part played by the orchestra 
Genia Zelinska, Julian Oliver, Devorah 
Nadworney, Farucci Coradetti and Nin 
Ruisi, reading from the soprano down, were 
the capable principles who followed the gy- 
eutiene of Cesare Sodero’s capably wielded 
yaton. 





Harry Burleigh and Jubilee Singers (G 
M. Party, WEAF and Red Network. Feb 
20). The delineations of Negro spirituals 
by Caucasians occasionally lacks conviction 
by reason of an exaggerated dialect. Mr 
Burleigh is enabled by birth to portray th 
deep fervor of these works with authenticity 
and authority. Gifted with a baritone voic: 
of exceptional quality and possesses 
thorough knowledge of its employment, he 
is, in addition, an artist in the true sense 
of the word. 

It was only natural then, that “My Lord 
What a Mornin’” and “I Stood on the 
Ribber ob Jordan” should have been heard 
with all their true characteristics. The Hall! 
Johnson Jubilee Singers lent a most atmos 
pheric background to Burleigh’s “Deep 


River,” in which the composer sang the sok 
part. The singers also did themselves proud 
with their work in “Go Down Moses” and 
“Water Boy.” 
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THE 


F I were a singer, a fiddler or a 

pianist depending on the concert 
stage for a living, I’d remain in a 
constant fear that the women of this 
nation—simultaneously in the forty- 
eight states—would decide they had 
something better to do than run up 
and down Main Street bludgeoning 
reluctant merchants into purchasing 
tickets for concert courses. 


Not only would I be afraid of the action 
of the women’s clubs, but I would be even 
more afraid of musical managers—espe- 
cially of my own. I should be particularly 
apprehensive of a New York manager. How 
an artist ever gets back from a tour still 
riding on the cushions is one of those mys- 
teries which belong with the belated home 
coming of Charley Ross. 

Consider the matter for a moment: In 
all America there are not more than ten 
artists who can draw enough at the box 
office on their own recognizance to meet 
the light bill. In the class of big money 
attractions are John McCormack, Galli- 
Curci, Kreisler, Schumann Heink and Pad- 
erewski. They can be counted on to draw 
no matter where they go. 

Going to “See” 

These artists are the ones people go to 
“see” as much as to hear. Many of them 
may be worth their guarantees but many 
a ham string has been sprung in this land 
in an effort to meet them and many a man 
has been forced to foresake his slippers and 
pipe because public opinion insisted that he 
hear the great ‘Kahootski, and incidentally 
add his mite to the Kahootski collection 
plate. When the theatrical profession thinks 
of this beautiful guarantee’ system—1if it 
thinks of anything at all—it must be with 
vast wringing of hands and blue words. 
The poor theatrical show puts up its paper, 
places its advertisements and trusts there- 
after to divine providence. If people come 
in, the show perhaps makes money; if they 
don’t it curls up and dies. 

In a drawing class with John McCormack 
are such organizations as Sousa’s Band, 
Whiteman’s Orchestra, Pavlowa and her 
company, the San Carlo Opera Company 
and a few others. When you have men- 
tioned these, you have nearly completed the 
list of artists who are capable of touring 
the United States and taking in enough to 
pay their hotel bills. Even these insist on 
guarantees in all but the larger cities. 

It is about the great bulk of artists, how- 
ever, that this article is concerned. One 
great pianist, for example, is an attraction 
in New York and Chicago. In El Paso two 
years ago the gross receipts of his concert 
were $700. The local manager had guaran- 
teed this great artist $1,500, and in addition 
was out the expense of putting on the con- 
cert. His loss was in the neighborhood of 
$1,400. 

What Clubs Do 


Approximately 300 persons heard this 
pianist in a civic auditorium seating 3,500. 
The same manager was handling an artist 
course for woman’s club. In that course 
there were seven different attractions. Sea- 
son tickets sold for $10, and were sold al- 
most entirely by personal solicitation. Had 
this artist appeared as one of the regularly 
scheduled numbers on the concert course, 
he would have played to an audience of at 
least 2,000. 

These clubs—in great part made up of 
women—are the backbone of music in the 
United States outside of the larger cities. 
The burden of concert giving falls almost 
entirely upon them. That there is little 
efficiency and woeful lack of proper exploi- 
tation cannot be denied. That the New 
York managers, almost without exception, 
are totally unaware of how to approach 
these people also cannot be denied. There 
are a few individual exceptions to this, 
but not many, and practically none among 
the better known bureaus. 

In selling the artist the New York man- 
ager is often not so bad. His agents chase 
across country and do a very neat job of 
selling their wares to the women’s clubs. 
After that is done the manager forgets about 
the women’s club or the artist. The trouble 





PROVINCES LOSE 
2A Ibuquerque L ndicts New York and ug gests Some 


By KYLE S. CRICHTON 


The organization of the Community Concerts Corporation has aroused intense interest 
throughout the country. Musica, America has received a number _of contributions sug- 
gesting improvements and changes in the present methods of organizing concert courses. 


Mr. Crichton’s article, 
necessarily those of this paper. 


of course, represents his own opinions and suggestions and not 
From time to time Musicat America will publish papers 
discussing important aspects of the concert field in this country. 


Sigmund Spaeth, managing 


director of the Community Concerts Corporation writes us as follows concerning some of 


Mr. Crichton’s strictures: 


R. CHRICHTON’S remarks concern- 

ing press material used for concerts 
in the “provinces” seem well justified. In 
many cases, however, the fault lies with the 
local management rather than with the pub- 
licity representatives of the artists concerned. 
It is customary to supply a “press book,” 
from which material can be used as it is 
needed, for local papers as well as program 
notes, etc. If this material is badly selected, 
the artist suffers. 

There are generally some paragraphs 
available that are aimed primarily at the 
highly educated music lovers. Others have 
in mind merely the creation of a popular 
interest. For example, the English Singers 
have a general appeal because of their unique 
ensemble, representing the ideal of “music 
in the home” or “close harmony,” such as 
most human beings have practiced or listened 
to at some time or other. On the other 
hand, there is much valuable information to 
be distributed in connection with their pro- 


is that the representatives of the New York 
managers are primarily salesmen and not 
showmen. They do practically nothing to 
help the local manager. The press material 
is really terrible, and the printing is no 
better. Despite all that has been said of the 
effects of the radio and the moving picture 
on the concert business, I am inclined to 
blame the New York manager for at least 
half of its present woes. 
Ticket Selling Campaigns 

The point is, for the manager, that a 
course is sold. The women’s club then 
undertakes a ticket selling campaign. The 
members do this without remuneration in 


Paris Hears ‘Two 7 oe is cae: [Reet 


ARIS, Feb. 15.—We have had two gaudy 
funerals, the one in the Opéra Com- 
ique, the other in the Grand Opera. M. 
Alfred Bruneau served us his “Angelo, Try- 
ant of Padoua’—baked meat. M. Sylvio 
Lazzari dished up his “The Tower of Fire” 

-burnt hash. 

I don’t know why it is that the pre-war 
generation is so trying to the nerves of the 
post-war generation. But here I am, per- 
facing an account of the work of two gray- 
beards with a few words of the most 


“Das Kurhaus” 


grams, 
forms as the madrigal, 
managers should be careful to use this ma- 
terially intelligently, not indiscriminately. 


to buy tickets who wouldn't, 


a lifetime. The 
mild combination of coercion, 
and personality. 


which unfamiliar 


motet, etc. Local 


introduce such 


An important factor in the service offered 


by the Community Concerts Corporation will 
be the 
With the concerts 
through memberships in a Community Con- 
cert Association, 
publish the conventional publicity to draw 
an audience, 
supplied with really informing material con- 
cerning the music 
Music dealers will also be encouraged to 
display records of such music, and to invite 
groups of members to listen to them in ad- 
vance, 
will have a clear idea of what he or she is 
to hear, 
card at the door of the auditorium. 


information concerning programs. 
sold out in advance, 


it will be unnecessary to 
and the local papers will be 


which is to be heard. 


so that the community concert-goer 
before presenting a membership 


The writer expects to have the pleasure of 


preparing this special material in person. 
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most cases, and people are prevailed upon 
in any other 
way, get near a concert hall in the space of 
method—frankly—is a 
blandishment 
Large manufacturing and 
mercantile firms are often talked into pur- 


chasing season tickets for their employees. 


They are invariably approached by the wife 
of one of their best customers or by a com- 
mittee of wives of best customers. In a 


city of 100,000 or less—that is, in the great 


bulk of concert giving cities of America— 
it takes more than ordinary courage to re- 
sist an appeal of this sort. 

It is not my idea to disparage this form 


trreeeenesaaganeeny 


. By JAMES WHITTAKER 


corous I can find. And I shall continue in 


the same key. 


It seems that M. Bruneau first 
his “Angelo” 


planned 
some fifteen or twenty years 
ago. He was fresh then from the reading of 
Victor Hugo’s redundant and sonorous five- 
act tragedy extracted from the minor history 
of the Italian Renniassance period. The 
plan bore no fruit until it lately encountered, 
in M. Charles Meéré, the librettist whose 


ran- surgical pen could reduce the cumbersome 





at Weisbaden, Germany, Where Summer Music Festivals Are 


Given With Enormous Success. 
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of public service. It is provably as valuable 
an effort as can be imagined, and it certainly 
is the salvation of music in America. I 
have even gone so far as to suggest pub- 
licly that the future hope of the theatrical 
road show lies along that very line. All I 
am contending here is that when the artist 
who is receiving $1,500 for his appearance 
gets up to sing, he should at the same time 
utter a silent prayer for the hard working 
ladies who made his fee possible. If it 
were left to the inherent attractiveness of 
his personality and voice, the chances are 
that instead of singing to an audience of 
several thousands he would see sitting before 
him a gathering scarcely sufficient to keep 
him out of the hands of the sheriff. That 
is the simple truth of it—known to some 
artists and to all sensible managers. 


Poor Press Stuff 


The managers know it well enough, or 
should, but they do precious little about it. 
In the past five years I have had the doubt- 
ful pleasure of managing quite a few con- 
certs. With the sole exception of the mater- 
ial furnished by John Philip Sousa there 
was not an attraction which had press stuff 
that could be used by even the most half- 
witted of editors. I make this statement 
flatly, after due advice from counsel, and 
following prolonged meditation. 

What you get from most managers are 
long dissertations, long press clippings 
from the Bingville Bugle (issue of Novem- 
ber, 1919) and a lot of hooey either about 
the early life of the culprit or of his later 
triumphs. Stuff that was stale when first 
press book was issued. Stuff so aenemic 
and terrible that even country editors scream 
and hide on your approach. 

I am very serious when I write this. 
Nobody will ever believe me, but most of 
these press yarns have a first paragraph 
extending three quarters of the length of 
a foolscap sheet of paper, and the story 
itself often runs for a length of three 
pages single spaced. This is not an isolated 
instance, nor as regards an unknown artist. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Hugo original to the dimensions of musical 
drama 

M. Bruneau’s tenacity was worthy a bet- 
ter cause. But to be so persistent in the 
name of a dead and spurious romanticist 
seems to be simple stubborness. 

M. Bruneau is competent: stubborn people 
usually are. It is perhaps this competence 
in doing something that doesn’t matter—the 
impudent professorial skill with which 1900 
chides 1928—that roils the younger genera- 
tion. M. Bruneau unerringly accumulates 
his well-tried effects. For that matter, his 
subject chooses them. 

His Angelo being a Scarpia surrounded by 
a Tosca shamelessly swiped {rom Sardou 
and a Juliet who brazenly drinks mock death 
from a Shakespearean goblet, M. Bruneau 
looks no farther than the Puccini and Gou- 
nod scores for a place to put his tracing 
paper. 





A More Manly Effort 


M. Lazzari made a more manly effort in 
the Opéra with his “Tower of Fire.” At 
least he did not tear down any public 
statuary with him in his fall. 

Both libretto and score of “The Tower” 
are from Lazzari’s pen. And the Wagnerian 
sources are still deep and full enough not 
to be dried as yet by the dimmishing dip 
of plagiarists. 

Lazzari’s plagiarism of Wagner is in- 
voluntary and a bit pathetic. Pathetic be- 
cause the whole work is a constant, desper- 
ate striving on the part of its author not 
to rewrite “The Flying Dutchman.” 

Out of Atlantic fogs comes the mysterious 
white ship of the Portugese mariner, Don 
Jachintho, into the Breston port of Le Ras. 
(M. Lazzari, you see, starts handicapped ia 
his fearful struggle to avoid the plotted 
channel of the Dutchman.) 

In the final scene the white ship will sink 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HE two performances of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
Rex” in Boston last week caused much ink 
spilling on the Boston journals. Mr. Philip Hale 
waxed eloquent for a column and a half. The 
esteemed Transcript lavished much space on the 
work. And a good many of the wise men sat up 
until the wee hours discussing the work. 
In retrospect a good deal of “Oedipus Rex” seems 
a bit banal, somewhat disjointed, and distinguished 
for its bold experimental character rather than for 
the artistic homogenity and completeness of the 
whole. But to us Stravinsky is the one formidable 
bulwark of the so-called moderns. One _ hears 
Schoenberg, Bartok and dozens of others. The net 
result is irritation, suspicion, an occasionally grace- 
ful acceptance of extravagant claims, with the hard- 
ened resolve not to hear too much of this music. 
Ardent and clamorous disciples of the modern gods 
discern in every new variation of style some revela- 
tion from celestial realms. We don’t beleive them. 


TRAVINSKY is the outstanding composer and 

experimentor of the present decade. His ideas 
are definite, objective and striking. More than any 
other composer Stravinsky has amassed all the tech- 
nical paraphernalia of the modern. But far beyond 
any of the other moderns he knows how to use this 
material, to illustrate in striking terms the force of 
his own ideas. Mr. Stravinsky frequently expresses 
a distaste for musical expression. He has often 
been misquoted as hating emotion, pathos, senti- 
mentality et al. After reading some of this nonsense 
listen to his finest work ... ‘Petrouchka.’ This ballet 
of a genius is bitter burlesque, mordant, humorous, 
and shot through with brilliant and penetrating 
musical observations. “Oedipus Rex” is a work 
constructed upon broad majestic lines. Some of it 
is difficult to listen to. But here again in a major 
creation of Stravinsky is the confident certainty of 
a master hand, the same bold swift strokes of a bit- 
ing pen. 

Here Stravinsky joins hands with ‘his earlier 
music. But on this occasion he is more austere, 
more aloof, and endowed with more sobriety and 
somber power. Ocdipus Rex may easily become a 
classic of this decade. 

Stravinsky’s stature may not be phenomenal. But 
in the din and dust of the modern marketplace he 
assumes some of the proportions of a giant. 


WHAT WE SPEND ON MUSIC 
NEW YORK manager, Mr. George Engles, 


recently gathered together some statistics con- 
cerning the price America pays for music. These 
figures aroused a good deal of comment. . . . The 
American people, according to Mr. Engle’s state- 
ment, spend annually some twenty millions of dol- 
lars for concert and opera music, in point of financial 
support far outstripping any European country. We 
also learn that about six million dollars go to the 
country’s thirteen major symphony orchestras and 
about three and a half millions to the two leading 
opera houses, the Metropolitan and the Chicago 
Companies, and the remainder to individual artists, 
summer concert orchestras and minor opera com- 
panies. 

We approach delicate ground when we quote the 
above authority’s statement that of all the artists 
only seventeen are rated grade A box office attrac- 
tions. Three of this group alone, Paderewski, 
Heifetz and Schumann-Heink will gross a million 
by the close of the season. And the United States 
is annually spending a good deal more than 360 mil- 
lions on radio. 


Commercial figures, these, but they stand as in- 
controvertible symbols of a stupendous and increas- 
ing appetite for fine music in this country. America 
may be backward in fundamental musical under- 
standing but the startling growth of educational pro- 
jects and the developments in tastes and apprecia- 
tion since the inauguration of Thomas’ orchestra 
sixty-five years ago is something to marvel at. 
Thomas organized his orchestra in 1862. In 1881, 
with the founding of the Boston Symphony Orcher- 
tra there the three symphony organizations in the 
country, including the New York Philarmonic. By 
1890 there were five orchestras, twelve years later 
there were ten. Ten years later the total had nearly 
tripled and today there are fifty well established sym- 
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phony orchestras in America, This record is un- 
paralleled. 

America’s educational outlook is brighter than it 
ever was. Dozens of fine conservatories and en- 
dowed schools like the Curtis Institute of Philadel- 
phia, the Juilliard School, and the Rochester school 
of Music lay as much stress upon the esthetic and 
broadly cultural sides of their curricula as upon 
technical developments of the art of music. 

In brief, America, despite depression in certain 
centers due to abnormal growth in other musical 
directions, seems destined for a remarkable and last- 
ing musical renaissance. 


THE PERILS OF PUBLICITY 
ITHOUT publicity, so runs the common trend 
of thought, the best musician in the world 
must languish. With sufficient advertising, it is be- 
lieved, even a second-rate artist may succeed. 
“What I need is backing,—money or influence, or 
both” cries the young performer who struggles to 
get engagements. He needs them, yes. He also 
needs a close application to his task, a keener sense 
of responsibility towards the public he hopes to in- 
terest and the priceless faculty of self-analysis. ° 
Living in a day in which superlative expression 
has lost its power, when words of simple strength 
and accuracy are discarded in favor of flowery 
verbiage, it is little cause for surprise that man- 
agers and artists alike have come to regard the 
ultimate claim as the only one likely to rivet the 
public’s attention. There was, for example, the case 
of a press agent who insisted that his employer, a 
performer of moderate notability, be styled “famous” 
in a newspaper article. “If we do not call him 
famous” argued the agent, “how will the public 
know that he is?” 





ITH a touch of Spring in the air we invari- 

ably give ear to rumors, unverified reports. 
Last night, while sleeping in Box 47 we had a strange 
vision of more opera in Boston... opera rising 
Phoenix like from the present gloom of the Hunting- 
don Avenue house. We even saw the shades of 
Giovanni Zenatell and Maria Gay prominently in 
the foreground with the benign and urbane Paul 
Longone hovering solicitously in the background. 
Perhaps a spirit message concerning this vision will 
be published shortly in this journal. 


To be: 


—Entertaining 
cover to cover. 

—Incorruptible in reading matter and trust- 
worthy in advertising. 

—Accurate in the presentation of facts and 
unbiased and authoritative in the expression 
of opinion. 

—Fearless and ancompromising without being 
intolerant. 

—Patriotic without being provincial. 

—Hospitable to all honest criticism, favorable 
or adverse. 

THESE ARE THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
OF MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Musical Americana 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


ME. FRANCES ALDA has been escorting 

Mr. Toscanini and the Toscanini girls to the 
opera on several recent occasions . . presumably 
the congenial party has occupied box 48 . . there 
have also been congenial teas in Mrs. Alda’s palatial 
Great Neck home . . and now we understand that 
Frances has an imposing contract to sing at La 
Scala where Mr. Toscanini conducts . . she will go 
to that house at the expiration of her very busy sea- 
son at the Met this year . . Mr. Gatti has already 
chewed a corner off his beard and the rest is ex- 
pected to go shortly. 

We sailed up to Boston for a peaceful week-end 
and ran into “Uedipus Rex” in Symphony Hall. . 
Oedipus is a Grecian Petrouchka Aaron Cop- 
land, the boy composer from Brooklyn, went up for 
a week of rehearsals . . and some intimate talks 
with his friend, Senor Koussevitsky . . “Oedipus 
Rex,” of course, was sung in Latin . . the patois of 
Boston . . the old timers who had hob-nobbed with 
Sophocles looked positively pained when Paul Leys- 
sac, elocutionary expert, tried to explain in English 
what it was all about . . Wily Willy Brennan, Bos- 
ton’s star manager, has an easy time keeping out 
the deadbeats for there’s no standing room in Sym- 
phony Hall . . the only standees allowed in Sym- 
phony Hall are two dozen badly dressed statues . . 
tush, tush, has Boston forgotten its fig leaves? . . . 


ceneae 








ND then we had to run into a concert on the 

Fall River Boat . . and what do you think 
Maestro Milstone and his band played? . . the over- 
ture to “Alda” . . unfortunately we’ve lost the Fall 
River program notes there were some ultra 
modern works by von Suppe on the list . . Aaron 
Baron has an office in the Paramount Building . . 
who uses it? 

At the Toscanini concert last Monday night . 
almost everybody . Michael Press in the crush 
. . with his beard in an end box of the second tier. 
Mahonri Young, sculptor and great grand son of 
Brigham Young, and Paul Manship, the sculptor, 
escorted Miss Mary Tarleton, who also sculps, to a 
box . . Mabel and Hugo Reisenfeld were there . 
they are soon to make their home in Los Angeles 

Hugo is scoring for the United Artists and 
opening theaters for them . . he is a splendid cook 
and used to make excellent goulash with cream . 
our wife once hit him on the head with a brick . 
and he hasn’t forgotten it either. 


HY don’t they let Artur Bodanzky at the Met 
show what he can do with Puccini? . . Bo- 
danzky’s favorite dessert is a chocolate and cream 
concoction known as Indiana Krapfen . . well, the 
Godowkys really did get away . . and on the 
Olympic . . will Godowsky concertize in Europe? 
. . to put it grossly, dun’t esk . . Bridegroom 
Gordon and Yvonne are staying in town . . Son 
Leo went with him . . while daughter Dagmar 
stayed behind to sell insurance for the Soned Service 
Corporation . . we see by the papers that Deems 
Taylor, special writer for the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine, sailed for France last Saturday . . 
maybe it’s true . . Gee Whiz! Emerson Whithorne 
has a suite at the Park Central! . . we liked him 
better when he had grey hair. . 


Our Philadelphia detective tells us that Respighi’s 
“La Compana Sommersa,” a Metropolitan novelty 
for next season, is more than worth listening to . 
there seems to be an orgy of opera going on in Phil- 
adelphia . . and instead of combing the public 
schools for an audience, as they used to do, the rival 
companies are actually getting good business . . 
already in the Civic Opera camp there are rumors 
of Straussian works next year . . and a gentle gentle 
hint of “Ariadne auf Naxos” . . there’ll be a big 
New York delegation on hand to hear Khovanchina, 
and the Citizens of Brotherly Love are planning to 
invade Boston with eight weeks of opera. 


EPUTY CITY CLERK J. J. MCCORMACK 
worked overtime last Tuesday when he joined 
La Belle Martha Attwood, Metropolitan and City 
Hall soprano, in marriage to Herr Alessandro Alber- 
ini from Beantown on the Bay the lovely 


municipal chapel was lavishly decorated with beauti- 
ful flowers arranged by the bride’s own fair hands. . 
The Right Reverned J. J. McCormack found a 
dandelion to wear in his buttonhole. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 


Dear Musical America: : ‘ 
‘ I HE genial, urbane and gracious Louis 
Eckstein, who is intensely interested in 
syndicates, construction companies, sky- 
scrapers, publishing 
The Ears of Many houses, and grand opera, 
Wait on Eckstein and commutes rather 
for Ravinia News often between Chicago 
and the Graybar Building 
in New York; is besieged about this time of 
year by an army of the curious. And all 
of them ask the same question. 

“Just whom are you going to have at 
Ravinia this year, Mr. Eckstein?” 

Mr. Eckstein usually indulges in a reflec- 
tive smile, purrs innocently, and replies. | 

“IT haven’t the least idea. But see me in 
April.” 

However, Mr. Edward Moore in last Sun- 
day’s Chicago Tribune paused to reflect upon 
Ravinia and I am taking the liberty of re- 
printing these pleasant observations of his. 

“Before we realize it,” writes Mr. Moore, 
“Ravinia will begin holding out its persu- 
asive attractions again. One of the cheering 
thoughts, an antidote to impressions of 
slushy, February journeys about Chicago, is 
that before long there will be ten summer 
weeks out on the north shore of exceptional 
music in exceptional surroundings, the best 
of opera in the midst of nature, but a civil- 
ized, disciplined nature, where weeds are not 
and trees, lawns, and flowers are. 

“Ravinia is what it is because Ravinia has 
ideals, Founded seventeen years ago, it had 
culture and artistic education as its goal, and 
it went on its way toward that goal not 
by talking about it, but by doing it. The 
best performance of a year was not good 
enough for the next year; the next season 
scored an advance, and the one after that 
another. 


“The organization that comes there is the 
most representative body of singers the 
world knows today on one side of the foot- 
lights, and the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra on the other. No finer orchestral body 
can be found anywhere than the Chicago 
Symphony; the singers belong in the first 
line of any opera house anywhere in the 
world. The répertoire is broad, the training 
is rigid and intensive, the performances are 
a great delight. 

“June 23 to Sept. 3—remember the dates— 
Mr. Eckstein has not yet issued his annual 
prospectus, but he has been wearing an ex- 
pression of satisfaction and content indica- 
tive that progress has not been in the direc- 
tion of the rear. He is an enthusiast; at this 
time of year you will find it difficult to get 
him to talk about anything but Ravinia. It 
is a living thing to him, and no less to those 
who go there to enjoy it with him. 

“The nearest that he has come to a definite 
statement is that the 1928 Ravinia roster will 
again be an honor roll of musical art. In 
the light of past seasons, it is enough, at 
least for the present. He has seldom failed 
to be a good prophet, and with more honor 
than is usually extended to prophets.” 


* * * 


ET me use quotation marks just once 
more (if your printer has any left.) 
In my program at the New York el 
. hony’s concert perform- 
On Conducting oe of pomeel from 
Wagner, From “Tristan” last week, I 
Damrosch found, on the front page 
of Herbert Peyser’s pro- 
gram notes, a statement by Walter Dam- 
rosch, headed “Why I Present Wagner in 
Concert Form.” Here it is, in part: 


“After conducting the music of Richard 
Wagner both in stage performances and in 
the concert hall for more than forty years, 
I have arrived at a state of mind which 
permits me to get an intense artistic en- 
joyment out of purely musical perform- 
ances of great portions of his operas. 


“In many of the scenes the socalled illu- 
sion of the stage annoys and interferes with 
the supreme satisfaction which the ear 
otherwise might obtain from the music. 
Again and again the static quality of the 
scenery seems to be at odds with the per- 
petual motion—the ebb and flow—of the 
music. It is also undoubtedly true that 
often the musician in Wagner was so strong 
that he halted the action of the drama in 
order to satisfy his lyrical urge. 


“This conviction, which grew on me many 
years ago, at first aroused considerable oppo- 
sition both here and abroad. But as the 
years have gone by, I find that a constantly 
increasing number of Wagner enthusiasts 
share my predilection for a purely musical 
performance. It is as if one listened more 
intensely with closed eyes, for the imagina- 
tion sometimes paints both scenes and dra- 
matic action more vividly and idealistically 
than do most stage performances. This is 
especially true of the music dramas of Wag- 
ner which are based on old legends or in 
which the actors are supposed to imper- 
sonate gods and heroes. The ‘Meistersinger’ 
on the other hand will always gain by an 
actual stage representation. Its romantic 
picture of the Middle Ages as well as its 
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humor, are enhanced by the costumes and 
pantomimic action.” 

And there you are! I was only sorry that 
Mr. Damrosch was unable, because of an 
attack of grip, to put his remarks into 
audible effect this year, as he has done so 
often in the past. 

* * * 
SEEM to be turning into a press clipping 
bureau this week. But the other day, | 
picked up a copy of the Fortnightly Musical 


Review, a very. small 
We Reprint bright publication  evi- 
A Brief dently written by some 
Sketch of Delius very young men. Here 


is a brief sketch of Fred- 
erick Delius, the English composer, whose 
works several of you perhaps had an op- 
portunity to hear when Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in New York recently. Part of 
Mr. Robinson’s article follows: ‘Frederick 
Delius was born in Bradford, England, in 
1863, but his family was of Dutch origin. 
His father had come from Prussia to join 
a brother in business at Manchester, and 
had later moved to Bradford, where he 
married and set up his own _ business. 
Delius’s musical education was a thoroughly 
adequate one. His father was an enthusias- 
tic amateur musician, and provided excel- 
lent instruction for his son from the the age 
of six or seven onward With much cham- 
ber musile in the home, and the society of 
many eminent musicians of the time. 

Delius’s early musical experience was a 
particularly favorable one. 

“His troubles began at the time when 
he completed his college work, and faced 
the necessity of choosing an occupation 
His own wish was to become a composer, 
but he encountered in his father immovable 
opposition to this choice. The elder Delius, 
while he loved music as a ‘relaxation from 
more serious things,’ shared the worldly 
viewpoint that it could not possibly be a 
satisfactory life-work for any but dabbling 
amateur. It is probably not too much to 
say that this hostility, which generally was 
to meet Delius’s work for many years, must 
have had a markedly adverse psychological 
effect upon the young musician’s attitude to- 
ward his writing, deevloping a feeling of 
self-doubt and mistrust which can be dis- 
covered, so it seems to me, throughout most 
of his music. Delius gave in temporarily 
to his father’s inclinations, and joined his 
business of wool importing, first as an office 
clerk and then as a traveling salesman. 
Ostensibly concerned with business, Delius 
made of his traveling salesmanship a 
wanderlust holiday. When sent to Dresden, 
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he spent his hours in the concert halls and 
opera houses, taking violin lessons on the 
side. Detailed to Sweden, he fortunately 
obtained a few orders, and then took a two- 
months’ pleasure trip through Sweden and 
Norway, mixing picnics and parties with 
concerts and the theatre. Sent to France, 
he forgot all about wool and orders, and 
spent the winnings obtained by a run of 
good luck at Monte Carlo in leisurely enjoy- 
ment of the Riviera. 

“This, of course, could not continue in- 
definitely. Returning home in 1883, he found 
a father still unalterably opposed to his 
musical ambitions, and no longer credulous 
of his abilities as a salesman. His powers 
of resistance weakened by incessant family 
friction. Delius hit upon the subterfuge 
of going to Florida and there running an 
orange plantation. His father agreed, 
bought him a plantation and shipped him 
to America. Delius, once there, did not 
bother much about growing oranges. Liv- 
ing alone in this luxuriant country, he 
mooned about for six months, and then 
finally decided to forsake his father’s aid 
and to establish himself as a self-supporting 
music teacher. He managed to eke out a 
bare living at Danville, Va., for a while, 
until his father relented toward his son’s 
determination and consented to support his 
music studies in Leipzig, to which city 
Delius quickly repaired. In Leipzig he 
studied and wrote music assiduously, and 
formed, at the same time, close friendships 
with Sinding and Grieg. 

And then, at the threshold of his creative 
career, a kind uncle settled an annunity upon 
him, permanently removing all financial dif- 
ficulties. It is significant that Delius’s in- 
dependence was not gained through a gen- 
eral sympathetic acceptance of his work, 
but through the favor of a single, good- 
natured relative, who was probably actuated 
as much by personal affection as by admira- 
tion for his nephew's. musical talents.” 

. * 


T LAST there is to be a place where 

you can find out what you want to 
know. And the staffs of a thousand be- 
leagured music papers, 
ten thousand music crit- 
ics of the daily press, a 
hundred’ thousand _at- 
taches of libraries 
throughout the world, and a million or more 
musicians sigh conjointedly with a long, 
aspirate sigh. When was Respighi born, is 
it true that Brahms had a wart on his big 
toe, where can I find a book on bat-music, 
is there such a thing as a thirty-second tone 
and tf so how does one make it—all these 
and more questions will be answered free 


“Just What 
We've Been 
Looking for” 
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Courtesy Boston Transcript 


Stravinsky's and Cocteau’s Sketch of a Mise-en-Scene for Oedipus Rex to Be Given 


in New York on March 8. To the Left, 
Acropolis Sketched on the Canvas. 


Creon with His Chariot and the Theban 


Below Him, the Cave of Tiresias as “Fountain 


of Truth”; in the Center, Oedipus with His Kingly Staff; in the Background, the 
Portal of Jocasta and the Messenger from the Palace; in the’ Foreground, Upon 


Steps, the Chorus of Theban Elders. 


All the Actors Are Masked and Motionless. 


The Dotted Lines Indicate Curtains to Be Raised or Lowered. 
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of charge if you write the Internationales 
Musik-Amt, Universitatsplatz 1, Wein I, 
Austria, a newly organized information 
bureau “whose object it will be to assist 
and advise musical societies, institutes, in- 
dividuals, committees of musical festivals, 
etc., on all questions respecting music be- 
sides acting as a center for musical statis- 
tics.” All you must do is enclose double 
return postage and contain yourself while 
your letter makes its laborious way to 
France, debarks, shuttles through Switzer- 
land, arrives and is snowed under other 
letters exactly like it from Buenos Aires, 
Hongkong and Zanzibar, South Africa, and 
sooner or later all will be made light. 


*- * * 


] HAVE often seen John McCormack’s 
town car in the after theatre traffic just 
off Broadway with a gay little black cat 

prancing on the top. Not 
Cat Fraternizes a real one, of course. And 
With Harps on when I heard that Mc- 
McCormack Arms Cormack had recently 

composed a coat of arms 
with a black cat rampant I immediately went 
to Park Avenue his apartment and took a 
very poor snapshot of the famous seal. Here 
it 18: 





And from now on anyone who sees a 
Hispano-Suiza car go dashing by, with a 
black cat, three harps and a row of stars 
glittering on the door, may be reasonably 
certain that the car, cat, harps and stars be- 
long to the noted singer. 


The picture reproduced herewith may 
serve further to illustrate exactly what we 
mean. It shows “The Armorial Bearings 
and Badge of John McCormack, of 
Park Avenue, in the city of New York and 
the United States of America, Gentleman.” 
Under the emblem, which bears the inscrip- 
tion “Felis Demulta Mitis’—“A smoothed 
cat will purr”’—, is the description, which is 
as follows: 


ARMS: “Azure, on a fesse between three 


harps or stringed argent, as many mullets 
of the field.” 


CREST: “On a wreath of the colours: 
a cat statant sable between two trefoils 
vert.” 

BADGE: “Two clarions interlaced or.” 


And the extract, which is from the rec- 
ords of the College of Arms, London, is 
signed G. R. Belleu, Somerset Herald. 


You will find the framed document, as 
shown herewith, on the library table. You 
can recognize it by its red leather binding. 


And while Iam on the subject I may as 
well say that Mr. McCormack’s seal is only 
a part of the glories that have come his 
way in late months. He has been for some 
time, as you know, a Knight Commander 
of the Orders of St. Gregory the Great and 
St. Sylvester, and a few days ago he was 
elevated to the Papal Peerage with the title 
and dignity of Count. 


Thus Count John McCormack, Gentle- 
man, Knight Commander of the Orders 
of St. Gregory the Great and St. Sylvester! 
And as the world is more likely to remem- 
ber him, an Irish born naturalized Ameri- 
can, with a glorious tenor voice, whose 
sincerity, enthusiasm and generosity have 
endeared him to the hearts of a hundred 
peoples. 


(Signed) 


~— 
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LouIsE H 


eA Name Made Famous 
Throughout the World of Music 
By Outstanding Achievements 





» 
~ 2 


After years of almost exclusive devotion of her 
art to the concert field, this great artist-singer 
returns to the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
scoring one of the most triumphant successes of 
her brilliant career— 


From Glowing Critiques 


EVENING WORLD 


But her singing transported into 
this age of vocal decadence the 
very reality of that vanished era. 
It was not altogether the persisting 
beauty of the organ, though in 
this respect her contralto often 
blended with the rich violoncello 
choir like a sister instrument, and 
the upper tones pealed forth amaz- 
ingly full. 

It was refreshing also to witness 
acting in which every gesture of 
arms and hands, even each inclina- 
tion of the head, bore the imprint 
of breeding and refinement, the 
gracious distinction of a gentle- 
woman. It was a relief from the 
bumpkin manners which too often 
are flaunted upon the operatic 
stage. Mme. Homer walked the 
boards as a veritable princess, strik- 
ingly handsome and nobly digni- 
fied. In all the great throng fill- 
ing the stage, there was never a 
moment’s doubt as to who was top- 
caste in Egypt during the days 
when Radames campaigned against 
Ethiopia. It was Amneris, daughter 
of the Pharaoh.—Thursday, De- 
cember 15, 1927. 

’ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


As a matter of fact, her tones 
now possess more color and warmth 
than formerly, when they oc- 
casionally took on a hard and 
metallic edge. In the intelligent 
exposition of the text, the vocal 
expression of feeling, and the 
building of the musical line, Mme. 
Homer remains the highly satisfac- 
tory operatic artist. She was re- 
ceived with warmth by her old 
friends in the audience, and with 
justifiable respect by the others.— 
December 15, 1927. 


TIMES 


Mme. Louise Homer was the 
Amneris in the performance of 
“Aida” given yesterday afternoon 
in the Metropolitan Opera House 
for the benefit of the National 
Opera Club. She made a superb 
entrance in the first act, and this 
was the occasion of a prolonged 
and thunderous greeting from the 
audience. The welcome was ex- 
tended to the woman as well as 
the singer, for Mme. Homer's 
name and career have been asso- 
ciated with high personal standards 
and ideals of citizenship as well as 
art, and her public is not forgetful 
of the fact. The applause lasted 
for minutes. The orchestra stopped 
playing until the singer, with a 
fine gesture, had acknowledged the 
tribute, and the opera resumed.— 
December 15, 1927. 


TELEGRAM 


Although since Mme. Homer had 
been last heard at the Metropoli- 
tan (as Nancy in “Martha” in 
March, 1919) she has appeared 
frequently in opera in Chicago and 
on the Pacific Coast, most of her 
professional activity has been given 
to concert singing. Whether for 
that reason or for some other, the 
finer shades of her art have in the 
meantime prospered. Her singing 
today can boast delicacies, finesses, 
a command of nuance and of 
innuendo that formerly it lacked. 
And yet the breadth and vigor are 
there as of yore. 

Its substance and richness were 
a delight, as were the poise and 
sweep of Mme. Homer’s phrasing, 
the searching authority of her 
musical interpretation—December 
15, 1927. 


EVENING POST 


Every inch a queen was she. 
Every move, every gesture, every 
inflection of her voice was majestic. 
She was the real Amneris, haughty, 
regal, but loving withal. It was 
a joy to welcome her back to her 
own, an earnest of what is to come 
later when she rejoins the company 
to sing some of her old roles. To 
join the wonderful band of native- 
born singers has returned that song 
bird who joined the company a 
quarter of a century ago and never 
should have been allowed to leave. 
Her place has never been filled. 

And those years have made 
little impression upon the glorious 
woman or her glorious voice. She 
is a little more matronly, perhaps, 
and once in a while there seemed 
to be a little effort in producing 
the deeper tones. But this mistress 
of her art is still supreme in the 
world of contraltos. From be- 
ginning to end of Verdi’s great 
opera she sang as none of her sisters 
can. That wonderful smile brought 
us to her feet in adoration to join 
in the great acclaim: Long live 
the Queen.—December 15, 1927. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH 


The way her voice filled and 
thrilled the audience yesterday 
leads one to surmise that Homer 
will in a quarter century from 
now be the ********* of her day, 
the mother of America’s music 
world. Now we declare that Mme. 
Homer is the equal of any artist 
on the metropolitan stage today, in 
beauty of voice and perfection of 
production—December 15, 1927. 





Engagements 


For Season 1928-29 Now Booking 
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Murwavxer Wut SPEND $50,000 On Auvpirorium 


TOC serene 





N ILWAUKEE, ‘Feb. 29.—Announce- 
ment is made that more than $50,000 
will be spent on the Pabst Theatre, long 
used for concerts but recently closed as in- 
secure, in order to make its foundations 
solid. The lowering of the level of Lake 
Michigan has lowered the water line, and 
exposed the piling on which the building 
stands. That the house may be rendered 
safe for years to come, all the piles will be 
sawed off and layers of concrete inserted to 
support the theatre. 

Other repairs will also be made. The 
proscenium arch will be reenforced, or en- 
tirely rebuilt. Access to the exits will be 
made easier, the steepness of the stairways 
will be relieved and access to some of the 
seats improved. 

Tentative plans are also being considered 
to remodel the entire theatre, so that it will 
be one of the best show houses of the west 

Practically all the choral clubs of Mil- 
waukee have moved over to the Auditorium 


for the remainder of this season, 
The Chicagoan’s Concert 

One of the most nspiring events of the 
season and the most notable orchestral con- 
cert given in Milwaukee in many years was 
the performance of an all-Russian pro- 
gram by Frederick Stock and his Chicago 
Symphony in the Auditorium with Josef 
Lhevinne as the soloist. 

With the attraction of an augmented or- 
chestra of 100 men, and with Mr. Lhevinne 
as an extra drawing card, an exceptionally 
large audience was present. Keen interest 
was also manifested in the improvements 
made in the Auditorium. These were the 
elevating of arena seats, for patrons, the 
elevating of the men in tiers on the stage, 
the sounding board placed above the orches- 
tra, and the additional curtain placed in the 
rear as a double guard against the orchestral 
volume receding to the unoccupied portion 
of the hall. All the improvements proved 
everything that was expected. Joseph C. 
Grieb, manager of the Auditorium, is study- 
ing closely the problem of providing exactly 
the kind of hall the orchestra and its patrons 
need. 

Mr. Lhevinne played the B Flat Minor 
Concerto of Tchaikovsky, which served ad- 
mirably to display the breadth and nobility 
of his style. 

The purely orchestral section of the pro- 
gram began with the Overture to Glinka’s 
“Russan and Dulmilla,” followed by the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade,” which 
Mr. Stock makes a spiritual adventure. The 
program closed wtih the Marche Slave by 
Tchaikovsky. 

The orchestra appeared under the manage- 
ment of Margaret Rice. 


Praise For Heifetz 


New paens of praise are being sounded 
over the consummate art offJascha Heifetz, 
violinist, who came back to the Auditorium 
after an interval of years to impress his local 
public as never before. 

Scholarly, cool and self ‘possessed, Mr. 
Heifetz carried an appeal primarily to the 
intellectual. There was little of impulse and 
spontaneity in his work. And still his play- 
ing contained moments of great nobility and 
inspiration. Brahms Sonata in D Minor, the 
Glazounoff Concerto, and Heifetz’ own ar- 
rangement of the “Estrellita” melody were 
on his program. Isidor Achron was an 
able accompanist. 

Marion Andrews managed the concert. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, duo pian- 
ists, Came back to town, to the Davidson 
Theater, under the management of Miss 
Rice. The recital had been scheduled as 
a three-piano concert, with Ernest Hutche- 
son, but due to the changing of dates with 
the closing of the Pabst Theater, the event 
could not be staged as originally planned 

However, Messrs, Maier and Pattison 
gave supreme satisfaction to a large audi- 
ence. The Coronation Scene from “Boris 
Godounoff” stood out as a distinct achieve- 
ment, and in Chopin numbers there were 
new revelations of the beauty and the pos- 
sibilities of two-piano music. Ejichheim, 
Liszt, Brahms and Arensky were other com- 
posers represented. 

The Knights of Columbus Male Chorus 
of sixty gave an elaborate program in the 
Auditorium under the direction of John C. 
Leicht. Standard works were offered by 
Mr. Leicht, whose work is notable for its 
detail and its sharp delineation of moods. 
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Soloists included James J. McCormack, 
Frank M. Surges, Walter Schwabe, M. H. 
Flach and Miss Ann Williams. 

Keen interest was manifested in the first 
appearance this year of the Milwaukee 
Chamber Music Society, with Magda Mari- 
Schmidt, first violinist; John Roman, second; 
Marie Schrup, viola player, and Alois Smerz, 
cellist. J. Erich Schmaal was at the piano. 
Music by Haydn, Beethoven and Schumann 
was given in artistic fashion. 


About the Saengerbund 


More than 2,000 children will be specially 
trained for a chorus to be used in one of 
the concerts of the festival here of the 
Sangerbund of the Northwest from June 
14 to 16, when five concerts are to be given. 
That this number of young singers will come 
from Catholic parochial schools is promised 
by Father Frank A. Barbian, superintendent 
of the parochial school system. 

It is also planned to recruit about 750 
children from the league composed of schools 
in Milwaukee and also from Waukesha, 


fifteen miles to the west of the city. Others 
taking part will be some 200 children who 
are members of the Arion Junior Musical 
Club and who are trained throughout the 
year by Dr. Daniel Protheroe of Chicago. 


3,000 Will Sing 


With these three sources of singers, the 
committee in charge of the Festival expects 
to have 3,000 children as the main feature 
of one of the concerts. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a number of nationally 
known soloists will also appear. 

The committee in charge of finance re- 
ports through Carl Herzfeld, chairman, that 
between $20,000 and $30,000 has been sub- 
scribed. The committee will raise the full 
amount of $75,000 before the campaign ends, 
although it is not believed that any portion 
of the fund will be used, since the five con- 
certs are expected to be fully supported by 
a large patronage which is practically as- 
sured. 

Mr. Herzfeld owns one of the leading de- 
partment stores of Milwaukee. Governor 
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Zimmermann and Mayor Daniel Hoan are 
also actively promoting the enterprise. State- 
wide railway excursions will be run for the 
event. 


National Opera Club Meets 


The National Opera Club of America, 
Inc., of which Baroness Katharine Evans 
von Klenner is founder and president, an- 
nounced its monthly meeting and annual 
American opera day in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Feb. 9. Excerpts were to be presented 
from “The Sunset Trail,” by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, “A Man from Paris,” by 
Emma R. Steiner, and “The White Bird,” 
by Ernest T. Carter. 








Appleton Hears Giessking 


AppLeton, Wis., Feb, 29.—Walter Gies- 
kine, gave a piano recital in the Lawrence 
Memorial Chapel, on a recent evening. The 
large audience was deeply moved by the 
richness of his emotional interpretations and 
the delicate shades of his expression. 
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because : 


| She is the leading contralto of the Vienna State Opera and has 7 
been guest artist at the Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Amsterdam, ca 
Stockholm, Madrid, and Buenos Aires Opera Houses, and at 
Covent Garden, London. 


| because : 


The critics agree: “One of the greatest voices today” (Vienna hz 
Neue Freie Presse); “The first contralto of our generation” as 
(Munich Zeitung) ; ““The two Marias—Jeritza and Olszewska— | th 
were the highlights of the Covent Garden season” (London Daily at 
Telegraph). 


| because 


Bik She is as gfeat in concert as in opera: “Her vocal resources are 
endless and her personality never fails to fascinate her audiences” 
(Leipzig Tageblatt) . 






































because 


She is making her first American tour next season, singing with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and filling a limited number 
of concert appearances between November 15, 1928, and 
February 15, 1929. 





/ 
(Olszewska is pronounced—Ol-shev-ska ) 
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Edmond Clement, Tenor, Dies 
in France 


ICE, France, Feb. 23—Edmond Cleé- 

ment, who was the leading French 
tenor with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York during the 1909-10 season, and 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, died 
here today. Born in Paris in 1867, Clé- 
ment studied singing under Warot at the 
Conservatoire, winning the first prize in 
1889. He made concert tours of the United 
States and Canada in 1913 and 1921, and 
was a member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany from 1911 to 1913. 





“This Was An Artist” Is 
Critique of Clément 
By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


ITH deep regret, all who love art in 

song read of the passing of that rare 
artist, Edmond Clément, tenor. 
field he had no equal. 


In the lyric 


Clément was the soul and the embodiment 
of all that we expect of the French school: 
expression, clearness, charm, dramatic elo- 
quence. His voice, though small and not to 
be compared in many ways with some voices 
of the Italian kind, was infinitely more 
suited to such roles as Werther, and espec- 
ially of des Grieux, the Chevalier of Manon 
in the Massenet opera, than that of Caruso, 
whose robustious efforts to suggest the 
youthful lover seemed absurd to all in the 
least familiar with the French traditions. 

Clément, like the best interpreters of 
opéra-comique, would never shock the stage 
proprieties by over-emphasis. His art was 
fine and true, not loud and violent. His 
passion, in the characters of Werther and 
des Grieux, was fervent and romantic, not 
tempestuous. He excelled in roles which 
called for sentiment and the more delicate 
nuances. He phrased delightfully and he 
could act as few can. 

Of late, Clément’s appearances at the 
Opéra-Comique with which he was so in- 
timately identified, had been infrequent, 
though always welcome. His example at 
that theatre was beneficient and will be 
followed. 

Clément did not confine himself to the 
light works of Massenet. He was dramatic 
and effective as Don José in “Carmen” and 
had created many tragic characters. Merely 
as a tenor, of course, he could not compete 
with Jean de Reszké, Saléza or Muratore of 
the Paris Opéra. Nor had he any such 
ambition. He had his own place in the 
much varied field he lived in. 
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is understood by the people. 
It would seem that for other 
characters he had chiefly in 
view the declaratory sen- 
tences of the Italian in the 
early years of operas.” 


Startling Simplicity 


To this observer, after a 
single hearing of the work, 
the outstanding characteristics 
of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
Rex” are the startling sim- 
plicity and economy of the 
music, the stern and starkly 
tragic significance of the 
score, the superb choruses, 
the fine sardonic note of 
which Stravinsky is so fond 
and which he so beautifully 
and subtley stresses through- 
out the composition and ac- 
centuates in the last pages. 


The style of the music 
varies curiously. There is 
more than one trite moment 
in the score. The score is 
difficult and demands study. 
The work is not homogen- 
eous. It is obviously an ex- 
periment, but a bold one. 
There is no necessity for a 
division of the work. With 
a brief libretto and a few 
explanatory notes one does 
not require a_ student of 
elocution to wade into the 
mounting flood of music and 
tell us what we already 
know. Played without pause “Oedipus Rex” 
should consume about forty-five minutes. 
To our mind, that is the way it should be 
played. 


Igor Stravinsky 


A Grecian “Petrouchka” 


Rethberg Will Sing Strauss’ “Helen” at World 
Premiére in Dresden 


ROM Evans and Salter, managers of Elisabeth Rethberg, comes the following 
announcement : 

“Negotiations for the world premiére of Richard Strauss’ new opera, “The 
Egyptian Helen,’ which have progressed under the most difficult circumstances since 
last summer, are finally settled. The world premiére will take place at Dresden on 
June 6, 1928. Elisabeth Rethberg will be the prima donna on that occasion. The 
management of the Dresden Opera set its schedule of the world premiére forward 
June 23 to June 26, in order to comply with Mme. Rethberg’s American contracts. 
On her arrival in Dresden in May, Mme. Rethberg begins rehearsals at the opera 
house, where she began her career. A series of performances will follow the world 
premiere of ‘The Egyptian Helen,’ arrangements having been made for a festival 
week, during which musical celebrities from all sections will be in attendance.” 
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“Oedipus Rex, indeed, is a Grecian ‘Pe- 
trouchka’. In this work one finds the same 
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note of biting sardonic savagery, recreated 
in more profound and moving terms. Strav- 
insky first presents Oedipus with engaging 
sincerity as a distinguished member of roy- 
alty, pompously confident of his knowledge, 
sure of himself and of his power. But the 
musical delineation of the disintegration and 
downfall of this solver of riddles is a master- 
piece of subtley and sophistication. Here is 
modern music with a vengeance. And here, 
again, is Stravinsky’s favorite theme—a doll, 
a figure of earth, a man, perhaps a puppet, 
perhaps a king, someone serenely confident, 
absurdly unaware of the darker powers of 
creation, and destined through this ignor- 
ance to be the tragic plaything of careless 
gods. In the end—flung upon the dungheap 
of the universe. But not without a sigh, a 
sigh almost a sob, a note of fatalism and a 
note of pity, a note of resignation, of harsh 
acceptance and gentle interrogation. In the 
final chorus the great outcries of lament and 
scorn die away, very softly, very slowly, re- 
flecting in compelling colors a tremendous 
tragedy of all time, a tragedy marvelously 
cast, through the stresses and complexities 
of a modern temperament, into new molds 
of beauty and power. 


These are the final words of the chorus: 

See and behold King C&dipus, the most de- 
testable monster, the most abominable beast. 
Royal C£dipus, parricide! Poor CEdipus, in- 
terpreter of riddles! Farewell, C£dipus! I 
loved you; I pity you. I weep for your eyes. 
To you IT say farewell. 


Stravinsky has never written finer music 
than he did in these last pages of a mag- 
nificent tragedy. 


Superb Performance 


Mr. Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony are to be congratulated for their 
superb performance of a_ difficult work. 
The Harvard Glee Club had been well pre- 
pared by Dr. Davison. Mme. Matzenauer, 
who took the trouble to memorize her part, 
was an admirable Jocasi'a. She not only sang 
her music with fine tone and effective shad- 
ing, but her trained intelligence imparted 
to the rdle a superb biend of passion, power 
and tragic terror. It is difficult to find kind 
words for Mr. Hackett. He _ labored 
earnestly enough but he was wholly un- 
able to meet the exacting demands of a dif- 
ficult réle. Mr. Gange sang perfunctorily 
and without much distinction. 





Mss Bamman Gives Us Facts 


Miss Catherine Bamman, New York 
concert manager, informs us that La Argen- 
tina, the Spanish dancer engaged by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau and announced 
for a first American tour next fall, in our 
issue of February 25, made her debut at the 
Maxine Elliott Theater, New York, ten or 
twelve years ago under Miss Bamman’s direc- 
tion. La Argentina was booked privately and 
publicly at that time by Miss Bamman. 








EMANUEL ONDRICEK 


“Mr. Ondricek dealt with it lovingly. To the flourish 


the transition from brass alone to the following 
bination he managed with exquisite taste. 


he drew full value. 
his utmost—it was here es 
merit-——Mr. Ondricek suc 





PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 
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EMANUEL ONDRICEK 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 


of the 


PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF BOSTON 


and 


of brasses with whi it begins he gave due brilliancy, 


jally he proved his great 
in securing an extremely 








strong tone that maintained its soenority. 


“He would net put up with noise. Let us hope he 
will soon be invited to conduct the orchestra again.’’ 


R. R. G. in Boston Herald, Jan. 30th. 


EMANUEL ONDRICEK 
Teacher of Many Distinguished Vioclinists 
Including Ruth Pierce Posselt, Natascha Sinayeff, et al 
Available as Conductor of Novel Programs of Slavic Music 
Studio: 1211 MADISON AVENUE 
New York City, N. Y. 


Assisting Artist 


in a Unique Concert of Slavic Music, January 29th 
To a Capacity Audience 





concerto. She played with a purity of intonation, 


“Ruth Posselt delights audience in Tschaikowski 


a charm and variety of tone, a technical security, 
a rhythmic verve, a musical understanding, and a 
warmth and fervor, expression that would have 
done credit to a violinist twice her age. Enthu- 
siasm over her performance was quite unbounded.” 
—Warren Storey Smith in Boston Post, Jan. 30th. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, New York City, N. Y. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


ARTUR 
RODZINSKI 


Head of the Orchestra Department of the 


Curtis Institute of Music 


Guest Conductor 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 
January 19-20, 1928 


“PHILADELPHIA MAESTRO WINS LOCAL TRIUMPH.”—Examiner. 
“RODZINSKI IN TRIUMPH AS CONDUCTOR.’— Herald. 
“RODZINSKI IS FIERY CONDUCTOR.”—Times. 

“RODZINSKI CAPTURES LOS ANGELES.”’—Record. 


“Enthusiasm and conviction imposed upon firm musicianship make Artur Rodzinski a 
conductor of commanding interest. Last night he scored a brilliant success. He knows his orchestra 
and he knows the emotional ins and outs of musical composition.” — PATTERSON GREENE, Los 
Angeles Examiner. ae oe 


“The word fiery best describes his conducting. His magnetism was immediately felt both by the 
orchestra and the audience. His commands to the orchestra were given with significant gestures of 
the hands and descriptive curving of the fingers. In the Tschaikowsky Fourth Symphony he painted 
the whole huge canvas with great flings of colorful sound.”—IsaBseL Morse Jones, Los Angeles 
Times. 


“The program was congenial and so stirred the big audience that at times it almost applauded out 
of place through sheer enthusiasm during many of the fervid climaxes. His success was not through 
the usual catering channels but through free play of his own imagination and a musicianship which 
approaches genius.” —Cart Bronson, Los Angeles Herald. 


“Without a score in Stravinsky’s Ballet ‘Petrouchka,’ he led the musicians through a series of 
amazingly intricate dissonances and bizarre electrical climaxes. Colorful is an inadequate word to 
describe its amazing effectiveness. The Tschaikowsky Symphony was glorious in the clarity of its 
outpourings and the delicacy of its surprising nuances.”—Los Angeles Record. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S INFORMATION BUREAU 


Literature and information concerning any of the artists or organizations mentioned below may be secured 
by filling out the coupon, mentioning the artist or organization, and mailing to Information Bureau, MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York: (Additional names will be published in later issues.) 


SOPRANOS 
ELSA ALSEN 
BLANCHE ANTHONY 
MARTHA ATTWOOD 
GLADYS AXMAN 
SUSAN S. BOICE 
MARTHA BRAARUD 
MARIE BRONARZYK 
EDITH BULLARD 
MARJORIE CANDEE 
HARRIET CASE 
LUCILLE CHALFANT 
KITTY CHEATHAM 
MARIA CONDE 
LEONORA CORONA 
MARY CRAIG 
CECELIA CRAMER 
ESTHER DALE 
LUCILLA DE VESCOVI 
GRACE DIVINE 
AIDA DONINELLI 
BEATRICE ELLIOTT 
NORMA JEAN ERDMANN 
GITLA ERSTINN 
NORA FAUCHALD 
EDITHA FLEISCHER 
JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 
MILLICENT FRANCES 
POVLA FRIJSH 
MABEL PARKES FRISWELL 
AMELITA GALLI CURCI 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
DOROTHY GORDON 
ANNA HAMLIN 
CYNTHIA HADYN 
ETHEL HAYDEN 
DOROTHY HELMRICH 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 
DICIE HOWELL 
DAISY JEAN 
SUZANNE KENYON 
MARIA KOUSSEVITSKY 
LOUISE LERCH 
MARGARET LESTER 
MARY LEWIS 
JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
RUTH LYON 
ETHEL LYMAN MACKEY 
EVA MALI 
QUEENA MARIO 
GERALDINE MARWICK 
EDITH MASON 
LUELLA MELIUS 
LAURIE MERRILL 
MARJORIE MEYER 
MILO MILORADOVICH 
RHODA MINTZ 
ABBIE MITCHELL 
TAMAKI MIURA 
ISABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER 
MARIE MONTANA 
GRACE MOORE 
MERIBAH MOORE 
NINA MORGANA 
KATHERINE MORREALE 
LYDA NEEBSON 
ESTHER L. NEWCOMB 
EIDE NORENA 
KATHERINE PALMER 
ALICE PATON 
EDITH PIPER 
ROSA PONSELLE 
DONATELLO PRENTISI 
ADELE L. RANKIN 
FLISABETH RETHBERG 
VIRGINA RIZER 
LISA ROMA 
EMILY ROOSEVELT 
DELLA SAMOILOFF 
META SCHUMANN 
FRANCES SEDDON 
MYRNA SHARLOW 
CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH 
ETHELYNDE SMITH 
LOUISE STALLINGS 
MARIE SUNDELIUS 
MARION TALLEY 


ARCO GERPOUL 

ANNE GREGORY 
JANET MABON 
CARMELA PONSELLE 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
CYRENA VAN GORDON 
MARTA WITTKOWSKA 


CONTRALTOS 

MAY BARRON : 
LOUISE BIEDENHARN 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 
EULAH CORNOR 
MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 
SOFIA DEL CAMPO 
JOANNE DeNAULT 
DORIS DOE 
FREDERICA G. DOWNING 
AMY ELLERMAN 
DOROTHEA FLEXER 
HARRIET FOSTER 
ETHEL GROW 
MINA HAGER (Mezzo) 
PAULA HEMINGHAUS 
LOUISE HOMER 
HELEN ALLEN HUNT 
AUGUSTA LENSKA 
NORA LA MAR MOSS 
GRACE LESLIE 
MARY C. MALONE 
DELPHINE MARCH (Mezzo) 
MARIE MORRISEY 
MYRA MORTIMER 
MARIA OLSZEWSKA 
SIGRID ONEGIN 
ROSE REED 
EMMA ROBERTS 
LILA ROBESON 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
MARION TELVA 
EDNA THOMAS 
GERTRUDE TINGLEY 
NEVADA VAN DER VEER 
INGEBORG WANK 
ESTERRE WATERMAN 
MINNIE STRATTON WATSON 

(Mezzo) 
ADA WOOD 


TENORS 
BRUCE BENJAMIN 
MARIO CAPPELLI 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EUGENE CHRISTY 
HENRY CLANCY 
RICHARD CROOKS 
ERNEST DAVIS 
ROBERT ELWYN 
BENIAMINO GIGLI 
LOUIS GRAVEURE 
FREDERICK GUNSTER 
CHARLES HACKETT 
CARL HAYDN 
HENRY HOBART 
WENDELL HOSS 
FREDERICK JAGEL 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
PAUL KLINGSTEDT 
ARTHUR KRAFT 
JOHN McCORMACK 
RENE MAISON 
CHARLES MARSHALL 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
DON JOSE MOJICA 
JOHN PARRISH 


PIERRE PELLETIER 
ANTHONY PESCI 
GEORGE RASELY 
GEORGE RAYMOND 
FRANKLN RIKER 
RUSSELL RIZER 
VLADIMIR ROSING 
TITO SCHIPA 
CHARLES STRATTON 
FRANCI TAFURO 
FLOYD TOWNSLEY 
GIL VALERIANO 
HAROLD VAN DUZEE 
THEO VAN YORX 
JAS. WHITTAKER 
CHAS. YOUNG 


BARITONES 
LYMAN ACKLEY 
A. FRANCOIS ALLIE 


' PASQUALE AMATO 


PERRY AVERILL 
ALEXIUS BAAS 
FREDERICK BAER 

POUL BAI 

GEORGES BAKLANOFF 
HAROLD BRYSON 
SEBASTIAN BURNETTI 
WM. CAHILL 

THOS. PATTISON COATES 
ROYAL DADMUN 

EDGAR EASTMAN 
LUTHER O. EMERSON 
CAV. IMERIO FERRARI 
RICHARD HALE 
CHARLES HATHAWAY 
BARRE HILL 

MAX KAPLICK 
ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 
WALTER LEARY 

PAVEL LUDIKAS 

DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY 
GUISEPPI MARTINO-ROSSI 
WALTER MILLS 

JOHN RANKEL 

ROBERT RINGLING 
FRANCIS ROGERS 

BORIS SASLAWSKY 
WILLARD SCHINDLER 
ROBERT STEEL 

EDW. SWAIN 

JEROME SWINFORD 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


BASSES 
CHARLES BAREMEO 
CHARLES F. EDSON 
RAYMOND HUNTER 
SIGURD NILSSEN 
JAMES STANLEY 
IVAN STESCHENKO 
VITTORIO TRFVISAN 
GEORGE WALKER 


ACCOMPANISTS 


ETHEL ALEXANDER 

C. BRUNNER 

ETHEL CAVE-COLE 
ELEANOR CUMINGS 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
CHARLOTTE WELSH DIXON 
JOHN DOANE 

RALPH DOUGLAS 


NOTE—If you are organizing a concert course for the first time 
and desire information as to procedure, costs, etc., based 
on the experience of others, it will gladly be supplied. 


Information Bureau, MUSICAL AMERICA 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In connection with our musical activities and our plans for the future, we will appreciate 


information you can supply us in reference to the following artists or organizations: 


CHARLES W. EDDY 
MARCELLA GEON 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 
EDWARD HART 
CHARLES KING 
FRANK LaFORGE 
HENRY LEVINE 
HAYDN OWENS 

A. PAGANUCCI 

H. CHAS. PANTLEY 
EMIL POLAK 

DEAN REMICK 
STUART ROSS 
HOWARD SLAYMAN 
CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
WM. ELLIS WESTON 
STEWART WILLE 


DANCERS 
THE MARMEINS 
DORIS NILES 
PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY 


CONDUCTORS 
WM. BOEPPLER 
ALFRED BOYCE 
ERNEST CARTER 
CHAS. D. DAWE 
CARL DENTON 
N. DeRUBERTIS 
GEO. SAWYER DUNHAM 
JOHN WARREN ERB 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
OSSIP GABRILOWITCH 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 
SANDOR HARMATI 
MAX JACOBS 
KARL KRUEGER 
STUART MASON 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
HAYDN OWENS 
EMIL OBERHOFFER 
MEYER POSNER 
FRITZ REINER 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
KURT SCHINDLER 
NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 
MAX STEINDEL 
ALBERT STOESSEL 
THOMPSON STONE 


ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 
CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA & 
ORATORIO SOCIETY of San 
Diego 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, Kansas City, Mo. 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES ARMY BAND 
PAUL WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA 


ENSEMBLES 
BRAHMS QUARTETTE (Vocal) 
DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
ELKINS PAYNE SINGERS (Vocal) 
ELSHUCO TRIO (String) 

ENGLISH SINGERS (Vocal) 
FLONZALEY QUARTET (String) 
HART HOUSE STRING 
QUARTET (String) 
INTERNATIONAL SINGERS (Vocal) 
DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 
HARP ENSEMBLE 
MARIANNE KNEISEL STRING 
QUARTET (String) 
LENOX STRING QUARTET 
(String) 
LETZ QUARTET (String) 
MALKIN TRIO (String) 
MUSICAL ART QUARTET (String) 
NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 
(String) 





NORFLEET TRIO (String) 
} PENN. GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Name and Title of Individual.........ccccccccseccccccscce socecrcecssccnsssesessssssesssersesssees l (Opera) 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET 
} (String)) 
8 A Ree ae eee eT Teer Te ee in se bbeadeebed 4 0n05s60 Cap tEEsks deeds dhe bee es oN es WERE " THE REVELERS (Vocal) 


EUGENIA VANDEVEER 
JEANNETTE VREELAND 
EDNA WAGNER 
CONSTANCE WARDLE 
PHRADIE WELLS 


ee Ee > eer wrererrrn rer Teri T rr 











FLORENCE KAISER WHITE 
ELEANOR WHITTLEY 
COBINA WRIGHT 

MARIE S. ZENDT 


MEZZO SOPRANOS 


LOUISE ARNOUX 
INA BOURSKAYA 
FAYE CROWELL 
HARRIET EELLS 
NANA GENOVESE 


' 
| 
GRETA TORPADIE | Name of Organization 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
I 


(List Names of Artists or Organizations): 


ROMAN POLIPHONIC SOCIETY 
(Choir) 

RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR 

SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 
(Harp) 

SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 

ra) 

SITTIG TRIO (String) 

STRINGWOOD ENSEMBLE 
(String)) 

TOLLEFSEN TRIO (String) 
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SIGRID ONEGIN | 


World Famous Contralto 


Now on Transcontinental Tour 


READ RECENT REMARKABLE TRIBUTES BY LEADING 
CRITICS SELECTED AT RANDOM AND REPUBLISHED IN 
NEXT COLUMN. 


Under New Management, Season 1928-29 
Now Booking 


Apply to 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


33 West 42nd Strect 
New York City 


Victor Records Steinway Piano 


HARVEY GAUL in Pittsburgh Press, February 14th, 1928: 
HY all this pother about coloratura sopranos 
\ . / when here is a contralto who can roll the same 
roulades, toss off the same trills and enrich the 
performance with an individuality that we seldom get. 
. . « Sigrid Onegin gave last night the best singing show 
of many seasons. She had everything a singer should have 
and a few little tricks of her own that made the audience 
encore crazy. Scales? She was superlative. Breath con- 
trol? One wonders why a certain toasted cigarette doesn’t 
claim her breath control. Range? She knows no limit. 


J. FRED LISSFELT in Pittsburgh Sun, February 14th, 1928: 
N OT since the best days of Lehmann or Sembrich has 


any singer been able to give us that perfect mar- 

riage of voice and music as Onegin. Her opulent 
organ grows yearly richer; her interpretations are imbued 
with the subtlest comedy or the wildest tragedy; her pro- 
grams display a musician of intelligence and fearless 
pioneering spirit. . . . We may be certain now that great 
singing is not passing, that there are disciples who believe in 
their art and labor for its perfection. Onegin is one of them. 


Philadel phia Inquirer, February 14th, 1928: 
S sees ONEGIN was in superb voice. . . . This 


Swedish contralto is unquestionably one of the 

greatest living singers, and her remarkable resources 
and admirable art were strikingly exemplified in a well 
arranged programme that covered a considerable range and 
was happily free from the hackneyed. 


SAMUEL LACIAR in Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 
31st, 1928: 


IGRID ONEGIN is possessor of one of the most 
beautiful contralto voices of the present genera- 
tion. 


EDWARD MOORE in the Chicago Tribune, February 2d, 
1928: 


NE of the greatest voices of this generation came 
() to Orchestra Hall last night. It belongs to Sigrid 

Onegin. . . . I did not believe there were any 
thrills left in Schubert’s “Erlkoenig,” but Mme. Onegin 
convinced me I was wrong. The splendor of her voice 
would have been enough, but she added to it. No one, not 
even the most famous singers within memory, ever flashed 
out the song’s melodrama as she did. 
RALPH HOLMES in Detroit Times, February 13th, 1928: 


IGRID ONEGIN, who stands just about unmatched 
S among contraltos now before the American public, 

gave a characteristic recital, which is to say that she 
revealed a voice that grows more truly amazing every time 
we hear it. It is a pity in a way, that the more serious arts 
are so serious. Why wouldn’t it be exciting to stage con- 
tests between our leading singers, for instance, awarding 
points for range, volume, sustained tone, quality and so on? 
Personally, I would like to be present at such a competition, 
with the contents of the baby’s bank roll to put on Onegin. 
EUGENE LEUCHTMAN in Detroit Free Press, February 
13th, 1928: 


OT all of even the most famous singers can win 
N the instant approval and hearty applause of an 

audience, but one of the artists who invariably 
carries a Detroit audience with her, from the first number 
on her program through an exacting and difficult recital to 
the last insistently demanded encore, is Sigrid Onegin. 

Detroit News, February 13th, 1928: 

"Te singer whom the gods have variously favored, 
gave, as ever, a most stirring exhibition of the gifts 
and intelligence which she possesses in such lofty 

measure. Being a contralto and not pretending to be any- 

thing else some of the things she does are astonishing. She 
sang exceedingly close to the top C on three occasions and 
her tone was as clear and pure and unforced as any colora- 
tura soprano’s. Moreover she sang trills and certain 
passages amounting to actual fioratura, with the fluency 
and flexibility of a Melba. Let her English diction be 
praised also. An acquired speech, it is touched, in its sung- 
delivery, with no hint of a foreigner’s tongue. Her first 

group was all English and one would have said he heard a 

native. 


Richmond News Leader, February 10th, 1928: 

ME. SIGRID ONEGIN scored one of the big 
M triumphs of Richmond’s musical history last 

night. . . . She seems the incarnation of the great 
art of song. She is a radiantly beautiful woman, with a 
personality of rare warmth, simplicity and charm—and a 
certain nobility and dignity which pervades even the light- 
est moments of her work. Her voice is a noble and finely 
controlled contralto with the range of a soprano and the 
fluency of a coloratura singer. In texture, it is deep and 


colorful as old velvet shot with gold, and its resources of 
power seem limitless. 
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News and Notes From the Recital Platforms | 








Three scholarships for study in Paris 
at the Ecole Normale de Musique, under 
Alfred Cortot were awarded to Vivian Bar- 
nett, Helen Rothschild and Elena Barberi, 
following auditions Feb 24 by judges Gas- 
ton Liebert, Jacques Thibaud and M. de 
Lausnay, of the New York students of 
Berthe Bert, Mr. Cortot’s representative in 
America. This is the fifth year for which 
scholarships have been awarded. David 
Barnett and Carl Bricken, who have held 
scholarships for the past two years in Paris, 
played at the audition. Mr. Barnett will 
return to Paris this year for a début recital. 





Following New York concerts on March 
18 and 25 George Barrere’s Little Symphony 
Orchestra will make a six weeks’ trans- 
continental tour, starting in Detroit April 2. 
The orchestra will continue to Albuquerque, 
Riverside, Los Angeles, Bakersfield, Santa 
Monica, Los Angeles, Long Beach Santa 
Barbara, Oakland, Monmouth-Salem, Bell- 
ingham, Wenatchee, Pullman, Salt Lake 


City, St. Louis, Waco, Houston, Fort Worth, 
Atlanta and Spartanburg. 





Frances Sebel, Soprano of the National 
Grand Opera Ensemble Who Appeared 
in Recital at Town Hall March 1, and 
Mana Zucca, Composer, Photographed at 
Mana Zucca’s Florida Home. 


Paul Althouse has been re-engaged to sing 
in “Aida” at the Ann Arbor, Mich., festival 
May 19, following his appearance again at 
the Spartanburg, S. C., festival May 15. 





E. Robert, Schmitz after a season in 
America, sailed Feb. 29 to appear as pianist 
in Holland in March. 





Maurice Ravel appears with the New 
York Symphony March 8 and 11, then leav- 
ing for another tour, taking him to Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit 
and Montreal. 





The Pro Arte Quartet is filing engage 
ments in Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma and Port- 
land, also in San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and Redlands, with concerts en route 
as the members come East for appearances 
at Smith College, March 16, New York, 
March 18, and Buffalo, March 19. 





nano BRYSON 
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151 West 
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New York 
Circle 6151 




















Helen Westfall, soprano and Doris 
Morand, contralto, both of the Ellen 
Kinsman Mann studio, Chicago, gave a 
joint recital for the University of Wis- 
consin extension, in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
Feb. 2. Another Mann pupil who is ac- 
tively engaged in professional work is 
Mrs, Esther Curtis Ament, contralto, who 
has recently been engaged as soloist and 
director of the Lombard Congregational 
Church, Lombard, Ill The Berkely 
Trio, consisting of Constance March 
Kenks, and Ruth Timme Flesher, so- 
pranos and Kathleen Karch Strain, con- 
tralto, gave a concert February 14 in 
Aurora, II. 

The Turtle Bay Music School announced 
a demonstration in the auditorium of Public 
School 59, at 228 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 7. Piano and 
violin solos, orchestra and choral numbers 
and brief ensembles were to constitute the 
program given by pupils ranging from five 
to eighteen years old. This settlement music 
school, under the direction of Eleanor Stan- 
ley White, is completing its third season. 
It has been temporarily housed in Gros- 
venor Neighborhood House, 321 East Forty- 
ninth Street, and is the only organization of 
its kind serving this district. Its growth 
has been such that larger quarters will soon 
be necessary. 





Before beginning her Middle Western 
itinerary, March, Yolando Mero will give 
a recital in New Rochelle under the local 
management of Veronica Govers. Her an- 
nual Chicago recital is scheduled for March 


18. 





Ernesto Berumen, concert pianist, was 
heard in Manhasset, L. IL, Feb. 1. He 
was assisted by Mary Duncan W iemann, 
soprano. Phil Evans accompanied. 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, recently 
gave concerts in Chihuahua, Mexico and 
Waco, Texas. 





Jacques Thibaud, violinist, who came from 
Europe in January, is completing a five 
weeks’ tour through the Middle West, giv- 
ing forty-eight concerts. He leaves at the 
end of March for a four months’ tour 
through China, Japan, Philippines and Indo- 
China 





Eleanor Searle, colorature soprano, Ralph 
Leigh, recently engaged in quartet work but 
now a soloist and Carrick Douglas, just re- 
turned from a tour of the States and 
Canada. 





Honolulu, Feb. 15.—Yoshie Fujiwara, 
Japanese tenor, has sailed for San Francisco 
after a visit of some weeks in which he 
toured the islands and gave three recitals 


in Honolulu. He will later sail for Italy. 





Edwin Hughes, pianist, will give a recital 
at Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, March 4. He will also be heard 
in a program at Town Hall, New York, 
March 10, this event marking his first ap- 
pearance in New York City in a solo recital 
within two seasons. 

sat hesitant 

Mme. Ada Sari, Polish soprano, will make 
her American debut in a song recital in Car- 
negie Hall March 5. 








LinpsporG, KANn., Feb. 21.—Mary Lewis 
has been engaged for an Easter Sunday 
for the tenor solos in the annual _—, 
recital here. Floyd Townsley 1s — 
performance. Also engaged for the “! es- 
siah” are Mrs. Allen Taylor, soprano 0: 
Kansas City Mo., and Signe Becker, con- 
tralto. This announcement 1s made by Jeus 
Stensaas. A piano recital was given here 
on Feb. 8 by Mieczyslaw Munz. 





Ponselle Revisits Hartford 


Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 29.—Rosa Pon- 
selle, Connecticut’s singer, returned to Hart- 
ford on the afternoon of Feb. 19. for her 
annual appearance under Kellogg auspices - 
the Capitol Theater. She attracted one 0 
the most noteworthy audiences ever seen in 
this city. Dramatic incident occurred when 
the diva played her own accompaniment to 
“Home Sweet Home.” 


Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company is announced as under the 
management of the Metropolitan Bureau ex- 
clusively for the coming year, to go into 
effect immediately. Gretchen Dick will con- 
tinue as Mr. Johnson’s press agent and 
personal representative, and a third an- 
nouncement is the definite arrangement made 
by the tenor with Blair Neale to remain as 
his exclusive accompanist both for concert 
work on the road between opera seasons 
and for practice hours during operatic en- 
gagements. Mr. Neale’s services are also 
contracted for tours in foreign countries. 








Robert Steel, Baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and His Bride, Beryl 
Van Horn, Who Were Snapped by the 
Alert Photographer on Feb. 4, a Day 
Notable for Two Events: Their Wedding 
and Their Departure for Europe, Whence 
to Spend Several Months on Honeymoon. 
_ Oscar Seagle will give a baritone recital 
in the Guild Theater, New York, March 11 
under the management of Arthur Judson. 








Lavinia Darve, for the past four years an 
opera and concert artist of Paris, arrived in 
New York on the Paris Feb. 22 for an 
American concert tour. 


_ The Vertchamp String Quartet will give 
its second recital of the season on Sunday 
afternoon, March 11 in the John Golden 
Theater, The Quartet has been appearing 
in chamber concerts under the direction of 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, playing on rare Italian 
instruments from the Rodman Wanamaker 
collection. The personnel of the Quartet 
includes Albert Vertchamp, Rudolph Fuchs, 
Emanuel Hirsh, and John Mundy. The 
program for March 11 comprises Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in C Major and Glazoun- 
off’s Quatuor Slav. 





Carmen Bachur-Brand, soprano, assisted 
by Irene Freimann at the piano, gave a song 
recital in Steinway Hall, New York, Feb 21, 
singing French, German, Italian and English 
opera airs and lieder. It was her second 
American recital. 





Walter Gieseking will giveshis second and 
last piano recital of the sédson in Carnegie 
Hall March 11. For the first time since 
coming to America, Mr. Gieseking will in- 
clude a Chopin number in his program. 


Le Roy Anspach, a pupil of Alberto 
Jonas appeared recently at a concert given 
by the Philadelphia Music Club in the ball- 
room of the Belleyue-Stratford Hotel. 





Mannes Program Tonight 


Under the direction of David Mannes a 
free symphony concert will be given in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
tonight at eight o'clock. Included in the 
program is Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso for strings, De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and num- 
bers by Berlioz, Verdi and Saint-Saéns. A 
talk on tonight’s program will be given this 
afternoon in the Museum Lecture Hall by 
Thomas Whitney Surette. 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


DIRECTOR 


FRANK DAMROSCH, 


OF THE JULLIARD 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


128 CLAREMONT AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSI 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


Voice 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
Piano 
LEO PATTISON—GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Theory 
LEO SOWERBY 


Violin 
AMY NEILL 


Dramatic Art 
EDWIN STANLEY 


Pablic School Music 
ROBERT GOMER JONES 


Theatre Organ 
MILTON CHARLES—DEAN FOSSLER 


| 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| 


JENNE M. BERHENKE, REGISTRAR | 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks, From June 25 to August 4, 1928 


—GUEST INSTRUCTORS— 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANO VIRTUOSO. REPERTORY-TEACHER’S CLASSES. AUDITOR CLASSES 


OscaR SAENGER 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS MASTER OF THE VOICE. OPERA CLASSES. 
TEACHER’S CLASSES. REPERTORY CLASSES 


Regular Faculty of 120 ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


PIANO— Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Louise Robyn, Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, Mae Doelling-Schmidt, 


Adalbert Huguelet, Charles J. Haake, Gail Mart in Haake, Cora Kiesselbach, Clarence Loomis, Crawford 
Keigwin, Hans Levy Heniot, Olga Kuechler and many others. 


VOICE— Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Eduardo Sacerdote, Charles LaBerge, Elaine DeSellem, 
John T. Read, Marie S. Zendt, Carl Songer, Louise Winter, Kennard Barradell and many others. 


VIOLIN— Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits, Walter Aschenbrenner, Ken- 
neth Fiske, Stella Roberts, Rachel Major. 


ORGAN — -witelm Middleschulte, Frank Van Dusen, Emily Roberts, Paul Esterly, Gertrude Bailey. 
MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, 


Leo Sowerby 


VIOLINCELLO—nans Hess, Theodore Ratzer, Anne Slack. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—o. E. Robinson, Edna Wilder. 

ORCHESTRAL IN STRUMENTS— Members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
DRAMATIC ART— w Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 


SUMMER SESSION fives ats. Faculty and Artist Pupils 


Lecture courses by eminent educators. Special courses in Public School Music. School of Theatre Organ Playing. Children’s 
Musical training. Excellent dormitory accommodations. Summer Session Booklet mailed free upon application. For detailed 
information, address Secretary, AMERICAN CONSERVATORY. 





The American ‘Conservatory awards Teacher’ s Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Illinois 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne and Oscar Saenger. Wire or write at once for application blanks and detailed information. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
506 KIMBALL HALL, 300 S. WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
KARLETON HACKETT 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President ADOLF_WEIDIG | Associate 
JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, Secy. and Mgr. HENIOT LEVY ) Directors 
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A. Leon Bloom, Who Has Deserted the 
Fietd of Concert Pianist and Teacher to 
Conduct the Orchestra of the United 


Artists’ Theater, Chicago’s Newest 


Cinema. 


Honolulu Forces Pay 
rribute to Conductor 


Hono.Lutu, Feb. 15—The Honolulu Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Rex Dunn conductor, com- 
pleted its season on Feb, 8, playing Tchia- 
kovksy’s Fifth Symphony, the First “Peer 
Gynt” Suite of Grieg, Strauss’ “Blue Dan- 
ube” and, by request, Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 


Overture. For the second consecutive time, 
and the second time in the orchestra’s his- 
ory, would-be hearers were turned away 


from the sold-out house and many lingered 
in the lobby to*hear what they could. 

At the close of the regular program the 
concertmaster, Frederic Demuth, conducted 
the orchestra in the Hawaiian greeting and 
farewell song, “Aloha Oe,” in honor of Mr 


and Mrs. Dunn, who left a few days after 
the concert for San Francisco, New York 
and Paris. The audience joined in the 


chorus, in an affecting demonstration. 

A conductor to succeed Mr. Dunn has not 
been chosen. The Honolulu Symphony So- 
ciety is at work on the problem of permanent 
financing. This season’s concerts were fin- 
anced by voluntary contributions, in addition 
to box office receipts which defrayed about 
half of the expenses. 

A free public concert was given Feb. 5 
in the Honolulu Academy of Arts by a sym- 
phonic ensemble composed of members of 
the Honolulu Symphony. This program was 


in honor of Mr. Dunn and Frances Dunn. 
harpist and violinist in the Svmnhony 
F. G 
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New York 
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Sir Henry Woop Scorss 


VocaL “Teacuers 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


O branch of the art of music is 

so lacking in standardization, or 
so at variances within itself as is that 
of the teacher of singing. I purpose- 
ly avoid reference to the singer, be- 
cause if one reaches the point where 
the results are satisfactory there is 
little or no concern as to the route 
pursued in reaching it. 

But among teachers of singing there is a 
difference of opinion that at times approaches 
the chaotic, and frequently there seems to 
be little desire to find common ground upon 
which to discuss and compare. Whereas, 
if earnest and sincere teachers of singing 
could frequenlty get together in a sort of 
vocal clinic, put aside all pet prejudices and 
personalities and take up the numerous prob- 
lems of voice production and vocal interpret- 
ation, 
mourn the past glories of the golden age 
of singing. 

In the 


one by one, we would soon cease to 


being human, 
we stick to our 
not 


meantime, however, 
even if we are musicians, 
own ideas, even if some of them are 
quite as sensible as they might be, and go 
our ways, hoping and striving for the best. 
But naturally we are pleased when we come 
in touch with someone else who corrobor- 
ates at least a part of our creed. That may 
be the reason why I wish to speak with such 
enthusiasm about Sir Henry Wood's “The 
Gentle Art of Singing,” or, at about 
the first of the 
published. 


least, 

four volumes that are now 
(New York: Oxford 

American Branch.) 


being 
University Press, 
An Ernést Student 


Of course Sir Henry is chiefly known as 
the most distinguished of present-day British 
orchestral conductors, but he has been an 
earnest, lifelong student of singing in all 
its phases. He has not himself been a 
singer—he admits that he possesses “a ter- 
rible voice,” but he has been in a position 
to observe what the singers of today and 
yesterday could do, and his training in this 
particular branch has been as thorough as 
that of any who specialize in it. 

“I have had exceptional opportunities for 
judging the recruits to the singing profes- 
sion,” he says, “and I have kept my notes 
on their performances. I am bound to say 
that our modern singing are in a 
bad way.” 

He points out that, despite the great ad- 
vance in technique among instrumental stu- 
dents, there has been no progress made in 
the teaching of singing, with a possibility 
that any change has been for the worse. The 
average singer lacks agility and ease of 
execution, and “the manner in which cer- 
tain florid arias have been rendered during 
the past few years, and particularly the 
renderings of Mozart, seem indeed to show 
that present-day students of singing acquire 
no technic, no brilliancy, and certainly no 
style.” 


schools 


Sir Henry pays his respects to the “voice 
producers” in no uncertain terms. While 
he admits that singers are, as a rule, flighty: 


flying about the world seeking new teachers, 
salvation, top notes, short cuts and quick 
remedies, he does not hold them entirely to 
blame. In the golden age of singing the 
old Italian teachers of voice were cultivated, 
all-round musicians; most of them were 
composers and all of them, so far as we 
know, were capable of rounding out the 
complete vocal education of their pupils. 
They did not have to send them to a coach, 
because they could play and coach them- 
selves 
“Teaching Fads” 
“I can hardly make my warning 


the voice producers strong enough,” 
Henry. “My experience has been 


against 
says Sir 
that a 


good horn-player or wood-wind instrument- 
alist knows much more about good singing 
and the teaching of singing than most of the 
so-called voice specialists. Voice producers 
and voice specialists are not as a rule trained 
musicians. Their analysis of musical tone 
is often far wide of the mark. Each otf 
them teaches his fad.” 

Enough of Sir Henry’s indictment of the 
teaching profession, save for a quotation 


from the preface, where he says: “Singing 
is what many cannot teach. 1 myself have 
had lessons from. seventeen of the most 


celebrated vocal professors, British and for- 
eign, and in my opinion only two of them 
were qualified and gifted to teach singing. 

And what has he by way of constructive 
criticism and suggestion to offer? one may 
ask. It amounts, practically, to what is 
being done with excellent results in other 
branches of music teaching, namely, a well 
graded course of study in vocal technic, 
combined with training in interpretation and 
musicianship. Sir Henry does not, by any 
means, rule voice placing out entirely, but 
he contends that a few well chosen exer- 
cises for breath control, relaxation, co-or- 
dination and blending of the registers are 
of more value than the constant perform- 
ance of endless figures that is supposed to 
result in good voice production, For much 
of the work done along the lines of tone 
placement and voice production by the sing- 
ing teachers Sir Henry would substitute a 
rigorous course in technic, in much the same 
manner as that used in training instrumental- 
ists. ~ 

Method of Procedure 

This first volume is a good indication of 
his method of procedure. Here are nearly 
160 pages, almost as large as these pages ot 
MusicaAL AMERICA and 125 of them are 
given over to technical exercises. Two,- 
three,- four,- six,- and eight-note’ groups in 
the major and harmonic minor _ scales; 
phrasing, dotted notes and syncopation are 
exhaustively explored. Volume two will 
deal with scales, volume three with arpeg- 
gios and volume four with vocal ornaments. 

Of course, there will be many teachers of 
voice who will disagree with the author on 
the subject of tone production. Tone pro- 
duction has become the great god of vocal- 
ism. But certainly all will agree that any 
singer who can perform the exercises writ- 
ten by him will possess a technic that will 
give him as sure a.command of vocal music 
as a great pianist’s technic does of the liter- 
ature for his instrument-provided, of course, 
that the succeeding three volumes are up to 
the high standard set by the first. 

Sir Henry has little patience with the sit.g- 
ing teacher or singer who is nct a well 
rounded musician and a generally well edu- 


cated man or woman. If singing teachers 
were musicians first, rather than voice 
“specialists” only, we would have a gener- 


ation of singers who could really sing and 
who, at the same time, would be on a par 
with those in other branches of the art 
through their wider and more thorough 
musicianship. 


About Choir Singing 


The Joint Commission on Church Music, 
which concerns itself about the music of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, has issued a book that should 
be in the hands of every organist and choir- 
master in that denomination. It is entitled 
“The Choral Service” (H. W. Gray Co.) 
and takes up, in turn, the liturgical music 
for morning and evening prayer, the Litany 
and Holy Communion. The proper manner 
of intoning, or singing the service, both by 
clergy and people, is fully explained. The 
ancient, traditional notation, associated with 
the old modes, is employed and, toward the 
end of the book, there is a complete harmon- 
ization, in modern notation, for the benefit 
of organists. 

It is a thorough guide, and those follow- 
ing it will learn the best tradition of the 
Episcopal Church, both as to intoning and 
accompaniment. The committee entrusted 
with its production is made up of Wilson 
Reiff Stearly, Bishop Coadjutor of Newark, 
chairman; Wallace Goodrich and Winfred 
Douglas. 
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CONTRALTO 


“A Singer Who Is a Musician” 
“Builder of Unus 
Effective Programs” 

Studio: 
1781 Riverside Dr.. New York 





Sir Henry Wood, Who Raps Methods 
of Voice Production in a Book Here 
Reviewed. 


Bach Club’s Next Program 


The program of the 
next concert, to be 


7, is as follows: 
Wir sind hier,” 
lude in 
four-part 


chorale, (c) 


the Orgelbtichlein (second vision). 


‘Jesu, Joy and Treasure.’ Chaconne for 
violin solo. Advent chorale: “Nun Komm 
der Heiden Heiland,” treated as: (a) A 


simple four-part chorale, (b) Prelude in the 
Choral 
con 
2. Lento assai (C. F. 


Orgelbiichlein, (c) 
gan). 1. Andante 
imitation) ; 
3. Allegro assai (C. 
“Geistliche Lieder.” 
(a) “O Lord Thou 
Cantata No. 46), (b) 


and Praise” (from Cantata No. 79), (c) 
“Thine alone is the Glory” (from Cantata 
No. 49). These artists will take part: 
Edgar Fowlston, baritone; Samuel Gardner, 
violinist, and David McK. Williams, or- 
ganist. 





given in St. 
Episcopal Church on the evening of March 
Chorale : 
treated as (a) Chorale pre- 
the orgelbiichlein, 


God of Truth” (from 
“To God give Thanks 












































Bach Cantata Club’s 
Thomas’ 


“Liebster Jesu 


(b) A_ simple 
Chorale prelude in 
Motet : 


predudes (or- 
(chorale in 
in treble) ; 
F. in pedal). Five 
Extended chorales: 


moto 
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THOMAS 


the Famous Baritone 
Recital - Concert - Opera 
Assisted By ERIC ZARDO Pianist 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42™ Street, New York Ci 
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“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern D 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
Holland, Michigan 


lesigns 








50th St. and 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
8. L. ROTHAFEL (Rexy) 


Saturday, March 3: 
“IF I WERE 
SINGLE” 


A Warner Bros. Picture 
With CONRAD NAGEL 
and MAY McAVOY 








World's 


Greatest Theatre 
People of discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy's, with 
the best in motion ple- 
tures and divertissements. 
SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA of 110, entrancing 
ballet. 

Sunday Symphonie Concert 
March 4, at 11:30 A M. 


SOLOIST: 


GLADYS RICE 
Soprano 
ROXY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ef 100 
Erno Rapes, Conductor 
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WHO: James Melton, Lewis James, Elliott Shaw Wilfred Glenn—and 
Frank Black, at the piano. 
























WHAT: Brilliant arrangements of American music, from George 
Washington’s favorites to your own, sung by four delight- 
ful voices to fascinating piano obbligati—or you may 
have an alternative program including classics. 


WHERE: In your own town next season. Now on Victor Records (more 
than a million Reveler records were bought during 1927) 
also on the radio. (Listen in on the Wrigley or Palmolive 
hours.—advt.) 


WHY: “The Revelers produce extraordinary instrumental effects 
vocally and are extremely skillful in their demonstrations 
of the possibilities of popular polyphony.”—New York 
Herald-Tribune. “The Revelers have taken London by 
storm.”—London Times. “God, in a gracious moment, 
created the Revelers.”—Berliner Tageblatt. 


WHEN: From January 15 to February 15, 1929 only. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway Hall Packard Buildi 
New York City Philadelphis 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 29.—Ernstine 

Schumann Heink, who has stated 

that hereafter she will be known as “Mrs.” 

instead of “Madame,” sang her official fare- 

well program to over 5,000 San Franciscans 

in the Civic Auditorium on the afternoon of 
Feb. 19. 

Previous to her appearance, standard 
bearers of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Legion carried their emblem and that of 
their country down the center aisle and stood 
in front of the stage. Mayor Rolph then 
spoke briefly of the significance of the oc- 
casion, of the artist and woman they were 
honoring, and read the appreciative message 
prepared by civic organizations. This was 
in the form of a scroll signed by half a 
hundred organized groups, including the 
Board of Supervisors of San Francisco, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Musical Associ- 
ation, the San Francisco Musical Club, the 
Rotary Club (Mme. Schumann Heink is 
said to be the only woman Rotarian in the 
world) the Kiwanis Club, the League of 
American Pen Women and the Society of 
Jewish Women. Mme. Schumann Heink 
has long been an honorary citizen of San 
Francisco. 


“For All Mankind” 


When Mme. Schumann Heink appeared, 
the assemblage rose to its feet. And how she 
sang! The phrase “With arms stretched 
forth in love for all mankind” (according to 
La Forge’s “Before the Crucifix,” her sec- 
ond number) sounded the keynote of her 
life and work. The program was devoted 
to numbers associated with her—German 
classics, songs by Grieg, Gertrude Ross, 
Charles Hueter, Landon Ronald, Molloye, 
and, in conclusion, “Taps” arranged by Pas- 
ternack. There were tears on both sides of 
the footlights. 

Mme. Schumann Heink was in glorious 
voice; not the voice of twenty years ago, to 
be sure, but a voice that is still marvelous 
and that is used with an art that never fal- 
ters. 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, and Kath- 
erine Hoffmann, accompanist, shared in the 








NORENA 


Soprano 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Mgt. Arthur Judson 
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Nicola A. Montani 


The title of Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Sylvester has been conferred 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on Nicola 
A. Montani, of New York and Phila- 
delphia, conductor of the Palestrian 
Choir, and composer. In reciting Mr. Mon- 
tani’s achievements, the Papal brief men- 
tions the work done by him in the field of 
sacred music. The title is one of the high- 
est bestowed on laymen, and is awarded to 
persons prominent in the realms of art and 
science. 

Mr. Montani, editor of the Catholic Choir- 
master, has assisted in the work of church 
music reform in America, and has _ been 
instrumental in propogating the ideals set 
forth in the “Motu Proprio” of the Pope. 

His masses and motets for the Catholic 
service have been sung in prominent cathed- 
rals of this country and Europe. He is at 
present connected with several colleges as 
director of the vocal department. Among 
these are the colleges of Mount St. Vincent, 
New York; New Rochelle, N. Y.; Georg- 
ian Court, Lakewood, N. J.; Marywood 
College, Scranton, Pa., Mount St. Mary’s 
Plainfield, and Mater Misericordiae in Mer- 
ion, Pa. 

i 
applause. Selby Oppenheimer was the local 
manager. 

The San Fransicso Symphony had Albert 
Spalding, violinist, as guest artist for its 
ninth pair of concerts on Feb. 17 and 19 in 
the Curran Theatre, and the program was 
further embellished by the local premiére 
of Dohnanyi’s “Ruralia Hungarica,’ which 
made a favorable impression. The symphony 
was Beethoven’s first—also heartily ac- 
claimed; but it was Mr. Spalding’s perform- 
ance of the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” 
that brought forth the greatest applause. 

A typical San Francisco Symphony “pop” 
program was elevated by Nikolai Orloff’s 
performance of the Tchaikovsky B Fiat 
Minor Piano Concerto at the seventh of its 
Sunday afternon concerts in the Curran 
Theatre, Alfred Hertz conducting. 

The program was otherwise made up 
of the Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” Wagner’s “Dreams,” and Prize Song, 
and the Ballet Suite Massenet’s “Le Cid,” 
the Madrilene of which was repeated. 

Mr. Orloff also gave a recital of his own, 
playing Bach-Liszt, Gluck, Scarlatti, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Laidoff, Skriabin, Ravel, and 
Liszt for subscribers to the Elwyn Series in 
the Scottish Rite Auditorium 

The Pro Arte String Quartet played on 
Feb. 13, revitalizing Mozart’s Quartet in D 
Minor, No. 13; Milhaud’s gay and Mencken- 
ish Quartet, No. 7, delighted the sophisti- 
cated and tantalized conservative; and Ra- 
vel’s Quartet was invested with beauty and 
a sweeping majesty. Messrs Onnou, Hall- 
eux, Prevost and Maas were particularly 
happy in modern numbers, playing with so- 
nority of tone, brilliance, any sympahtetic un- 
derstanding. They appeared at Alice Seekels’ 
matinée musical, and this was their second 
appearance in San Francisco. Pro Musica 
having introduced them to us a year ago. 

The Wind Instrument Ensemble gave its 
second concert of the season in the Fair- 
mont Hotel, again impressing by its distinc- 
tive program and sincerity of expression. 
The local premiére of “Suite Ditirambica,” 






Concerts 


IN 


by Domenica Brescia, of San Francisco, was 
of chief interest. It proved a tonal triptich 
of much charm—Greek in spirit, modern, but 
not “ultra”’—drawing some of its themes 
from the Indians of Ecuador, a people whose 
lore became familiar to the composer during 
his residence in South America. Wellknit 
counterpoint and a mastery of instrumental 
color were conspicuous in its success at first 
hearing. ‘The suite is scored for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon, played by Will- 
ard J. Flashman, Cesare Addimando (direc- 
tor) Nicola Zannini, Herman Trutner, and 
Eugene B. La Haye. 

Assisted by Louise Marleau at the piano, 
the artists also played Quef’s Suite Op 4; 
Mozart’s Quintet in E Flat Major for oboe, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon and piano; and Saint- 
Saéns’ Quartet, Op 79 for flute, oboe, clair- 
net and piano. 

The Wind Instrument Ensemble is under 
the management of Lulu J. Blumberg, who 
founded it. 


Many Recitals 


Max Panteleieff, a Russian baritone who 
came to these United States with the Rus- 
sian Opera Company, gave the first of three 
recitals on Feb. 13, making a favorable im- 
pression. Singing in Russian costume, and 
choosing an all-Russian program devoted 
to Bortniansky, Glinka, Dargoumijsky, Bal- 
akeriff, Rubinstein and Moussorgsky, and 
folk songs, Mr. Panteleieff gave a recital 
of distinction. He was capably assisted by 
Consuelo Cloos, mezzo-soprano, and Rosa- 
lind Borowski, accompanist. 

Gertrude Weidemann appeared in a song 
recital devoted principally to the German 
classics in California Hall, under the man- 
agement of Lulu J. Blumberg. William Wol- 
ski, violinist, assisted, as did Dr. Hans Les- 
chke and Alice Morini, accompanists. 

The Y. W. C. A. is offering exceptional 
opportunities through its educational depart- 
ment for instruction in the arts—music in- 
cluded. The music course for the current 
season is “A History of Song” offered by 
Ernst Bacon of the San Francisco Conserv- 
of that institution. is featured in talks and 
atory of Music faculty. Ernest Bloch, head 
musical programs at Paul Elder’s Gallery. 
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Francisco 


John Powell gave a radio concert with 
marked success, being presented “to the 
western air” by Atwater Kent. He also 
made a “personal” appearance for Elwyn 
Series subscribers. 


Marjory M. FisHer. 





Operatic Scenes Given 


BattimoreE, Feb. 29.—The Baltimore 
Music Club, Mrs. Harry Primrose, presi- 
dent, gave a costume program including 
scenes from operas under the direction of 
George Castelle with Virginia Castelle at 
the piano. 

The program began with a scene from 
“Aida,” with Gladys Kump Reasin, as Aida, 
and Miriam Mervis, as Amneris. Nor- 
wegian songs were sung by Ebba Bee. 
Transcriptions of Scotch songs by Resphigi 
were interpreted by Elizabeth Stidman. Hen- 
rietta Ries Kern gave a droll touch to a 
group of German songs by Humperdinck, 
Taubert and Blech. Mary Bekee was 
charming in a group of Italian songs. Lor- 
etta Lee had success with French chansonet- 
tes, and Elsa Kraft made an appeal with 
her reading of Gypsy Songs of Brahms. 

A high point of interest was the appear- 
ance of Hilda Burke as Santuzsa in a scene 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” in which Mary 
3okee as Lola, Miriam Mervis, as Mamma 
Lucia, and Bernard Kossine, as Tuwuriddu 
gained much applause. The singers had been 
coached by Mr. Castelle, and this success- 
ful event was a credit to those who pre- 
pared it. The program was given in the 
ballroom of the Southern Hotel. 

yr. Cm 


Furtwangler Resigns from 
Leipsic Gewandhaus 

EIPSIC, Feb. 21.—Wilhelm Furtwang- 

ler has resigned as kapellmeister of the 
Gewandhaus, his resignation to take effect 
at the expiration of his contract in Sep- 
tember. The reason Furtwangler gives is 
that “personal viewpoints and work” do not 
permit him to give all his time to the task 
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ments, scientifically tuned, 
and are indispensable in 
their respective fields. Hoh- 
ner Harmonicas have decid- 
ed merit for all those inter- 
ested and engaged in edu- 
cational activities. 

Write for the brochure 
entitled “The Harmonica as 
an Important Factor in Mu- 
sical Education.” It has in- 
formation of real interest 
and much value. 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 


Department 243 
114 East 16th St., N. Y. C. 





Pitch-Pipes and 
Harmonicas! 


Hohner 


S the 
A Pitch-Pipes establish absolute (440-A) 
pitch for music supervisors, teachers, or- 
chestra and choral leaders, so do all Hoh- 
ner Harmonicas provide positive and 
accurate intonation for the players of 
these instruments. 





“TRUTONE” Pitch-Pipe No. P3 
“Trutone” Pitch- Pipes and 
Horner Harmoincas are vir- 
tually one and the same 
thing. Both are reed instru- 





Chromatic “Trutone” 








Hohner Harmonica No. 1896 
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His dynamics range through the whole sonority of 
the piano with absolute certainty. A more carefully 
balanced reading of the Schumann Concerto has not 
been heard for many years.—Daily Telegraph. 


He made a striking success and by legitimate meth- 
ods.—Daily News. 


The real thrill was Levitzki. He is a big pianist. 
He played Schumann and played it like the great 
artist he is—The Star. 


There is no end to the tale of pianists, but it is not 
every day a Mischa Levitzki turns up. Levitzki 
may be termed a discovery.—The Guardian. 


Anything, the simplest and the most complex pas- 
sage was as sparkling, as neat and shining, as the 
uniform of a Guardsman on parade. There can be 
no two opinions of his mastery in every branch of 
piano technique.—-The Daily Telegraph. 

The characteristic of Mr. Levitzki’s playing is the 
combination of strength and delicacy—The Ob- 


server. 


His conception of the music was strong, yet fine. 
Sunday. Times. 


Mischa Levitzki established himself as one of the 
few really great living pianists—The Chronicle. 


Mr. Levitzki’s art is easy to describe. He has a 
technique that is polished to the last degree, his 
touch is exquisite, his range of dynamics has only 
the limits of the instrument itself and his taste is 
extremely refined.—Catholic News. 


One of the outstanding personalities of the day.— 
Aberdeen Press. 


Steinway Piano 

Ampico Recordings 

“His Master’s Voice” Records 
Columbia Records 

Schirmer Publications 


LEVITZKI 


returning to America in January, 1929, 
with new laurels from European Capitals 








VISITING PIAN- 
ISTS COME AND 
GO, BUT MISCHA 
LEVITZKI FINDS 
THE NICHE HE 
MADE FOR HIM- 
SELF SECURE 
AND SPACIOUS. 
—N. Y. Eve. World. 
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BERLIN 


He brought everything that one may expect from 
a modern virtuoso.—Il’ ossische Zeitung. 











Mischa Levitzki was preceded from America by 
a great name. Pianists have reported wonders about 
his technic, about the lightness of his touch, about 
the beauty of his tone up to fortissimo. THEY 
WERE RIGHT. He is a pianist of the kind of 
which there are very few in this time which is so 
rich with outstanding pianists —8 Uhr Abendblatt. 








Not always does one hear the Beethoven Appassion- 
ata played with so much passion as did Mischa Le- 
vitzki. It gripped one and carried one away.— 
Borsenzeitung. 








Here is a new name, a new star: Mischa Levitzki.— 
V orwaerts. 
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ee 4 
An exciting pianist, who constantly maintains a high i| 
musical level—Tageblatt. =31| 
si 8 i =) 
1 > : =) 

One has rarely heard the Beethoven Appassionata | 

so freely played, Chopin so brilliantly, Ravel and De- 

bussy with such free expression.—Germania. =" 
+) 


pM 

’ e | } 

To listen to Beethoven’s concerto played by Mischa -& 
Levitzki was like a wonderful dream.—Nationen. 


combined with a musicianship of the first order.— 


Levitzki performed with an astounding technique E = 
o i 
Tidens Tegn. 

| 


a] 
An outstanding artist who keeps his audience spell- 3 
bound from the beginning to the end.—Aftenposten. |FS 


STOCKHOLM : 


Under his hand the piano awoke and lived a thou- | 
sand lives.—Tidningen. k 4 


“oye 





Levitzki made a strong impression. One found §—=¥% 
oneself following with breathless interest his original | 

and startling interpretations—Dagbladet 3 

~ = 2. 

PARIS | 


He is a great artist. He plays with masterly finish. [= 
He showed a depth of feeling and a richness of = 
tone which created the illusion that he was really = 
pulling the stops in the organ of a great cathedral.— 
Paris Times. 
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Further Reflections At A “Rheingold” Performance 


By IRVING WEIL 


(Continued from page 7) 


punished never transpires. The real reason, 
doubtless, is that she may be put to sleep 
on the Valkyr’s rock by one of the most gor- 
geous orchestral finales anyone ever wrote, 
and awakened again in the last act of 
“Siegfried” to the “Heil dir, Sonne” and the 
remaining vocal splendors of still another 
stupendous finale. 

But there are curious dramatic lapses on 
Wagner's part that do not, unfortunately, 
serve to create great music. Most of them 
occur in “Siegfried” and “The Dusk of the 
Gods” which, from the point of view of 
theater gave Wagner endless trouble. In 
“Siegfried,” after the young hero has slain 
Fafner, the dragon, tasted its magic blood 
and been made free of the meaning of the 
song of the prophetic bird, the plot halts. 
Siegfried must learn certain vital matters 
from Mime, the dwarf, before it can go 
forward, and Mime has every motive in the 
world for keeping mum. 


The only way out of the dilemma that 
Wagner seems to have been able to think 
of was a kind of “Strange Interlude” of 
his own. Mime becomes absent-minded and 
begins to talk his secret thoughts out loud 
to the amazement of Siegfried and, even 
more, of himself. It would perhaps be quite 
all right if everyone in the drama had been 
going in for this kind of thing all the time, 
as the characters do in Eugene O’Neil’s nine- 
act play; but it is so odd a diversion for 
Wagner and so awkwardly handled to boot, 
with Mime’s surprised “Sacht ich denn 
dass?” (“Did I say that?”) after his every 
disclosure that no audience, we believe, can 
grasp the situation. One is supposed to un- 
derstand that Stegfried is exercising his 
new-found powers of divination by reading 
Mime’s thoughts but Wagner was forced to 
make Mime articulate for an audience to 
read them too. The device is patently the 
invention of an unskillful dramatist worried 
into a corner by his plot 


The Tarnhelm, the cap that makes its 


GERMANY Hears New Music 


(Continued from page 4) 

Alice Ehlers, the Wanda Landowska of 
Berlin, as she is often called, unfailingly 
serves up some choice tidbit. This time it 
was a Concertando for cembalo and orches- 
tra by Mozart. Another interesting “old” 
offering was Matthias Georg Monn’s Con- 
certo for ‘cello with string orchestra and 
cembalo. Hermann made an excellent job 
of it. 

The second half of the program, devoted 
to “new” music, brought a novelty in the 
form of a first performance of a modern 
composition, “Krippenmusik,” written by 
Hermann W. von Waltershausen especially 
for the ancient cembalo and chamber orches- 
tra. The trouble is, though, that Walters- 
hausen lacks ideas, so that occasional beau- 
tiful strains alternate with all too frequent 
musical voids. 

The program closed with a Concert Suite 
from the Dance Pantomime, “The Demon,” 
by Paul Hindemith. This young professor 
f the state musical academy is perhaps the 
greatest of German modernists. He has 
imagination, humor, the gift of brilliant 
rchestration, and a happy ability to combine 
Id forms with new. 

Vasa Prihoda, that Czech wizard of the 
violin, had, as usual, the admirers of his 
tupendous technic wildly cheering him. 


wearer invisible, also gave Wagner some 
bad moments. The clumsy exhibition of its 
magic in “Rheingold” we have already 
spoken of. The affair has always seemed to 
us to have been something of an afterthought 
of Wagner, which he made use of desper- 
ately, when he was hard put to it in 
“Goétterdammerung” to bring about the in- 
fidelity of the unimpeachable Briinnhilde. 
This is perhaps the most serious piece of 
dramatic impotence in the whole “Ring.” 
Wagner was again driven into a corner, 
indeed a blind alley, by his plot, for by now 
it inexorably demands Siegfried’s death. But 
the plot has made Siegfried the possessor 
of the all-powerful ring; of the resistless 
sword, Nothung; of Briinnhilde’s equally 
irresistible spear and of an all-around, or all 
but all-round invincibility. There is a vul- 
nerable spot on his back, but only Briinn- 
hilde knows it. Only she, therefore, can 
bring about his end—and Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde are the perfect lovers of the 
legend. 

Here Wagner, writhing within the im- 
passe he has created for himself, simply 
leaps out of bounds and falls back on noth- 
ing more nor less than French farce. His 
experience in the genre, however, is nil and 
the episode he invents is about the poorest 
example of French farce extant. A potion 
that robs Siegfried of memory, and our 
old friend the Tarnhelm, are set to work; 
Siegfried finds a new mate in Gutrune, the 
Gibichung but still manages enough memory 
to know considerable about Briinnhilde and 
to tell Gunther, Gutrune’s brother, about her. 
The usual French triangle becomes four- 
square, for Gunther borrows the Tarnhelm 
for Briinnhilde’s seduction and she thinks 
him Siegfried. Discovering, a little late, that 
he isn’t, she vows vengeance on our hero 
and Wagner thus stumbles out of his corner 

It’s a regrettable episode, as weak as it is 
tasteless. Wagner was indubitably conscious 
of its weakness, if not of its bad taste, for 
the full tide of the music of “Gétterdam- 
merung,” which flows so superbly through 
this last of the “Nibelung” dramas, sud- 


Nothing seems to present a technical prob- 
lem to him. Paganini’; D Major Concerto, 
for instance, seemed like child’s play to him, 
as did Tartini-Kreisler’s Variations on a 
Theme by Corelli. But Prihoda is es- 
sentially a gypsy, a second Jan Kubelik, who 
lacks the profundity for interpreting the 
classic masters. 


A Descendant of Goethe 


Maria Basca, great-grandchild of Goethe, 
gave her second song recital of the season 
with Michael Raucheisen at the piano. Miss 
Basca has had a rather meteoric career. 
Unknown three years ago, she is one of the 
few who can fill a Berlin hall. The secret 
is to be found in the fact that she is a per- 
sonality, whose every number shows origin- 
ality and individuality of conception. Her 
program comprised Gluck, Schumann, Fd- 
uard Behm, Rachmaninoff and Gretchanin 
off. 

Frederic Lamond, of Scotland and the 
world, at present of Germany, celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday by giving one of his mar- 
vellous Beethoven evenings. Of the older 
generation of pianists, Lamond is to my 
mind the best Beethoven interpreter. He 
even looks somewhat like Beethoven as he 
leans over the keys, forgetful of everything 
about him, A rare personality! 
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denly ebbs in its inspiration through the 
scene that precedes Briinnhilde’s wrath. 

We have sketched only a few of the 
numerous instances of Wagner's ineffective 
or clumsy or wholly inappropriate solutions 
of the problems in the dramatic task he set 
himself. Some of them are of great and 
some of little importance but they are all 
part of what a complete analysis would 
disclose to be the work of little more than 
an amateur of the theater. Examine the 
striking and smoothly-oiled plots which 
Eugéne Scribe so expertly made for Meyer- 
beer and you will perceive the difference 
between the highly skilled and clever crafts- 
man and the dramatist merely by force 
majeure. 


What Wagner Could Have Learned 
From Scribe and What Scribe 
Couldn’t Teach Him 


But fortunately for Wagner and the 
“Ring,” there is another difference between 
him and Scribe and the tribe of Scribe and 
that difference is what makes the dramatic 
heart of the “Ring” sound and the heart 
of the Scribe theater sawdust. Wagner was 
concerned to create a beautiful and moving 
drama of elemental human feeling and did 
the best he could; Scribe and his like have 
always been deliberately concerned only to 
startle and excite the beholder. 


Out of the “Ring,” therefore, in spite of 
all its little and large lapses, there emerge 
half a dozen episodes of unperturbed 
glamour—the love story of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in “Die Walkiire” in which there 
is pity as well as ecstasy and whose in- 
cestuous significance only adds to its inten- 
sity; the noble and pathetic figure of Briinn- 
hilde in this same drama and her final scene 
with Wotan, which may well be any father 
to any daughter and any daughter to any 
father; Briinnhilde, the goddess become 


woman in “G6tterdammerung,” so lofty and 
lovely a character she is able to defy the 


petty follies of Wagner’s plot; and, finally, 
the last, deliberate motion of the tragedy to- 
ward its grandiose end. These are unfor- 
gettable and they keep the “Ring,” drama- 
tically, where, on the whole, it still belongs. 
But that of course is no good reason for 
one’s closing one’s eyes to the backslidings of 
the rest of it. 

The music, it should be needless to say, 
is another story, although this, too, can 
scarcely be swallowed whole. “Rheingold,” 
the prologue to the trilogy, is particularly 
hard to swallow; for except that it sets 
forth the triumphantly apt and beautiful 
themes of the complete work, it is probably 
the emptiest score Wagner ever wrote after 
“Rienzi’—and even “Rienzi” is rather a 
splendid compound of Weber and Meyer- 
beer. The orchestration of “Rheingold” is 
astonishingly thin for Wagner; his whole 
mind seems to have been concerned with the 
bare thematic material and the vocal line 
and even the last is hardly distinguished, for 
him 

The opera takes a good deal of singing 
to make it acceptable and an unusually care- 
ful and astute handling of the orchestra. At 
the Metropolitan’s performance this year the 
singers did enormously more with their part 
of it than Mr. Artur Bodanzky did with his. 
Walther Kirchoff, the Loge, was an especial- 
ly notable one. His singing was deftly the 
counterpart of his “composition” of the role 
and this was tirelessly alert, full of subtle 
touches and suggesting the evil in this devil- 
ish marplot with innumerable shadings of 
emphasis. 

Friedrich Schorr’s ]Votan was also par- 
ticularly well done and his singing was full- 
bodied and forceful. Marie Mueller and 
Karin Branzell as Freia and Erda captured 
the chief honors among the women, for 
Gertrude Kappel, the Fricka, was a little 
out of her element and was not, moreover, 
in good voice. Fred Patton, the American 
basso, who was making his début as Donner, 
did his one important bit with clear and 
resonant tone. 
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Gieseking Makes 
Pittsburgh Debut 


Maier and Pattison Wake Quick 
Response in Recital Given 
on Two Pianos 


PitrspurcH, Feb 29.—Greeted with frigid 
weather on his first visit to this city, Walter 
Gieseking surprised an eager and expectant 
audience in Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 17, 
playing under the auspices of the Art So- 
ciety. The pianist revealed a delicacy and a 
virility wholly unexpected, and his was a 
From Bach to Debussy 
and Ravel, Gieseking played with delicate 
colors and shadings ; in Beethoven and Schu- 
mann music he stressed the masculine ele- 
ment. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave a two- 
piano recital in Syria Mosque on Feb. 20, 
under the local management of May Beegle. 
The precision and ability of these two ar- 
tists were evident, and a good house re- 
sponded quickly to their art. 


Choral Concert 


The Choral Society of the Y. M. & 
W. H. A., conducted by Harvey Gaul, gave 
a program in the Y Hall on Feb. 19. This 
chorus of 100 shows steady improvement 
under its energetic leader. Soloists were 
Elias Breeskin, violinist; Sylvia Stein, Dor- 
othy Scott, Sam Pearl, Caroline Himelblau, 
Rebecca Hepner, Mrs. G. A. Rose, and Rae 
Kopp. Mrs. A. L. Balter was the accom- 
panist. Both Mr. Gaul and Mr. Breeskin 
were represented on the program as com- 
posers. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented a 
choral program in Memorial Hall on Feb 
14. Soloists were Helen Bigge, Mrs. Albert 
Young, Mrs. H. Wilson Shaw, Mrs. Paul 
McCandless, Mrs. James D. Young, Mrs. 
H. W. Johnstone, William Brennan, and 
Arthur Anderson, Katherine Hessler ac- 
companied. Before the concert, Marilla 
Kohary, pianist, was presented with the 
scholarship offered by Mrs. Oliver S. Hersh- 
man, for her work as an artist. 

Wo. E. BeNSWANGER. 


pronounced success. 


Buffalo Club Presents Artists 


Burrato, Feb. 29.—Kurt Paur, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Don Tullis, soprano, as- 
sisted by Montrose Phillips, harpist, and 
Esther Duerstein, violinist, delighted a 
large Saturday audience at the Buffalo 
Chromatic Club concert in the Hotel 
Lafayette ballroom on Feb. 19. Mr. Paur’s 
interpretation of Chopin sonatas was par- 
ticularly attractive. Debussy, Schubert, 
Liszt and Dohnanyi compositions were 
beautifully played. Songs chosen by Mrs. 
Tullis were well suited to the splendid 
quality of her rich voice. The assisting 
sc loists were also well received. 


F. B. 
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Albert Spalding, (Second from the Left) Who Was an Aviator in the World War, 
and George Brown Visit William Brock and Edward Schlee, Round-the-world-fliers, 
at Daytona Beach. 
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Long Beach Calendar 
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Cleveland’s Orchestra 
Gives Colorful Performance 


Strauss, Berlioz and Haydn Are 
Composers Represented 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 29.—A well devised pro- 
gram was chosen by Nikolai Sokoloff for 
the thirteenth concert of the Cleveland Or- 


chestra, given in Masonic Hall on Feb. 2. 


The numbers were Haydn’s Oxford Sym- 
phony, Strauss “Heldenleben” and _ the 
Rakoczy March of Berlioz. 

The ever delightful Haydn music was 
given a fine reading, its gayety and vivacity 
being keenly realized. The brasses were in 
particularly good form, and the lovely violin 
obbligato was exquisitely played by the con- 
certmaster, Josef Fuchs. The tone poem 
was superbly played. 

On Feb. 8 Sergei Rachmaninoff scored 
another Cleveland success before a capacity 
audience in Masonic. Hall. The Beethoven 
“Moonlight” Sonata was the opening num- 
ber. Liszt’s Fantasia quasi sonota (“after 
reading Dante”) followed. Chopin numbers 
were also given. This concert was under 
the local direction of Kathryn Pickard. 

The mid-week organ recital at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art was given on Feb. 
8 by Arthur W. Quimby, assisted by Mar- 
guerite Lewin Quimby, soprano, who sang 
“Oh Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” by Handel. 
Organ music played by Mr. Quimby was by 
3ach, Couperin, Franck, Karg-Elert, Tchai- 
kovsky, Stravinsky and Widor. Mr. Quim- 
by’s informal organ recitals on Sunday after- 
noons throughout February are played in the 
Garden Court of the Museum and broadcast 
through station WHK. 

...B. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


Guest and Resident Musicians Are 
Acclaimed in Concerts 


Lona Beacu, Cal. Feb. 29.—Albert 
Spalding, violinist, was presented in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 7. by Kathe- 
ryn Coffield, manager of the Civic Con- 
cert Series, and was accorded a notable 
ovation by the large audience The out- 
standing numbers were “The Devil's 
Trill” Sonata marvellously performed, and 
Viextemps “Concerto in A minor.” Other 
composers represented were Corelli, Mar- 
tini, Dohnanyi. Saint-Saéns, Cecil Bur- 


leigh, Sarasate and Weiniawski. The 
accompanist was Andre Benoist. 

Vera’ Barstow, | violinist; Florence 
Kaiser White, soprano, with Raymond 


McFeeters, accompanist, gave a_ delight- 
ful program for the Ebell Club recently. 

The Junior Federated Music Club and 
the Juvenile Federated Club of the Wom- 
an’s Music Club gave a recent program 
for the parent club. The program for 
the regular club meeting Feb. 8, included 
a reading of “Shanewis” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, with musical illus- 
trations by a quartet and soloists, with 
Ann Meservey as accompanyist. Piano 
solos and a trio made up the balance of 
the program. At the study section of the 
club on Feb 1, a comparison of Haydn 
and Mozart was given. 

“Andrea Chenier” was the opera ana- 
ivsed by Dr. Frank Nagel, before the 
Opera reading Club, Feb. 2. The soloists 
were Ivan Edwards, Flora Myers Engel 
and Louis Curcil. A chorus of eight girls 
from Polytechnic High School assisted. 

The Alford Ladies Trio, and Irma Jas- 
per, violinist, pupil of Ingwald Wicks, 
furnished the music for the Woman’s City 
Club recently. Frederick Setzer, baritone. 
accompanied by Louis Mills, appeared 
before the Ebell Club. 





Milton Symphony Heard 


Mriiton, Pa., Feb. 29— The Milton 
Greenstein Musical America, Feb. 20, 1928 
Symphony Orchestra, E. Hart Bugbee, 
conductor, with a personnel of fifty-five 
plavers gave the second concert of its 
ninth season Feb. 14 in the high school 
auditorium. The program included the 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” the ballet 
music from “Faust,” Tchaikovsky’s “Valse 
des Fleurs,” three numbers from Saint- 
Saens’ “Henri VIII” and the march from 
“Tannhauser.” 





Russians Sing in Buffalo 


Burrato, Feb. 29.—The Russian 
Svmphonic Choir, the fourth attraction in 
the course of the Buffalo Symphony So- 
ciety, appeared in the Hotel Statler ball- 
room Feb. 13. The entire program was 
by Russian composers. Lovsky’s “Lord, 
Have Mercy” was highly impressive, and 
the “Soldiers’ Marching Song,” by Kibal- 
chick, for men’s voices, was outstanding 


F. B. 





MontTREAL, Feb. 29. — Ellen Ballons’ 
recital to provide a piano scholarship for 
McGill University was given Feb. 16 be- 
fore the Governor-General and Lady Wil- 
lingdon. 


Allentown Gives 


Singers Welcome 


Metropolitan Opera Soloists Take 
Part in “Martha” Concert 
With English Text 


ALtentowN, Pa, Feb. 23.—Four soloists 
from the ranks of the Metropolitan Opera— 
including two local “operatic twims,” Louise 
Lerch and Dorothea Flexer—were featured 
im a concert performance of “Martha,” 
given Feb. 17 by the High School Chorus 
of 200 and orchestra of four hundred, under 
Warren F. Acker. The male soloists were 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and Joseph Mac- 
pherson, bass, both of whom made excellent 
impressions in their local débuts. An audi- 
ence of some 1,600 showed much enthusiasm. 

The performance, given in English, ex- 
celled in the solo contributions and good 
work of the chorus. Miss Lerch scored 
brilliantly in the concerted numbers, and 
was obliged to repeat her beautiful, legato 
performance of “Last Rose of Summer.” 
Miss Flexer had a similarly warm reception 
for her vivacious ensemble work and finely 
sung solo air, “Gay of Heart,” in Act IV. 
One of the chief ovations was accorded Mr. 
Tokatyan, one of the best tenors who has 
been heard here, for his resonant and emo- 
tionally-moving English version of “M’Ap- 
pari.” The Drinking Song in Act IV 
brought an encore for Mr. Macpherson, 
whose sturdy voice and versatility in at 
least three roles were exhibited during the 
evening. 

Full appreciation rewarded the beautiful 
singing of Miss Lerch and Mr. Tokatyan in 
their duets. The “Spinning Wheel” and 
“Good Night” quartets of Act III provided, 
in tonal finish and balance, some exquisite 
moments 

The choral contribution, under Mr. 
Acker’s baton, was marked by smoothness 
f tone and surety of attack. Especially in 
the case of the girls’ voices, a finely blended 
and refined quality of tome was shown. 
The young artists co-operated excellently 
with the soloists, showing good training and 
resources. The orchestra played the accom- 
paniments with considerable versatility and 
effect, and shared in the applause for the 
conductor. Mr. Acker is head of the 
musical department of the High School. 
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Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


An English “Martha” 


66 ARTHA” was the new production 

M given by the American Opera Com- 
pany during its seventh week stay at the 
Gallo Theatre. On Tuesday evening, Feb. 
21, the cast was as follows: Lady Harriet, 
Cecile Sherman; Nancy, Brownie Peebles ; 
Sir Tristram, Howard Laramy; Lionel, 
Charles Hedley; Plunkett, Mark Daniels 
and the Sheriff, Allan Burt. 

“Martha” still retains in full measure 
the power to please, especially when given 
a performance as spontaneous and spirited 
as this. The cast of young artists entered 
exuberantly into the spirit of the good, old- 
fashioned comedy, and fortunately had the 
excellent English version of the libretto 
furnished by Natalia MacFarren, which was 
always plausible and_ singable. Straight 
forward action took the place of the cus- 
tomary meaningless and extravagant operatic 
gestures. 

Remarkably clear diction was the out- 
standing merit of the singing. Tonally, 
Cecile Sherman, as Martha, surpassed the 
others; her small, clear lyric soprano gave 
constant pleasure in the grateful melodies, 
especially in the “Last Rose of Summer” 
and in the second act quartets. Charles 
Hedley was suffering from a cold which 
made his voice husky. The rest of the 
singers were adequately effective. — 

The stage business of the chorus in the 
market scene was in true comic spirit, and 
the singing whole-hearted. ‘The orchestra, 
conducted by Emanuel Balaban of the East- 
man Theatre at Rochester, played the ever- 
fresh score satisfactorily. The sets were 
very plain and garish lighting made them 
more ineffective. The costumes were color- 
ful, but were not of the fashion of Queen 
Anne’s day, nor all of one period. 

In the later performances Adele Vasa, 
Helen Oelheim, Clifford Newdall and George 
Fleming Houston alternate in the principal 
roles with the first night’s cast. A. P. D 


Feodor Chaliapin 
HALIAPIN, the concert artist who gives 
his audience something to do, sprang a 

birthday surprise party at Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 15 which thoroughly pleased all present, 
including the capering M. Chaliapin himself, 
whose jovial mood and unconsciously ex- 
travagant gestures were undampened by an 
assemblage that has been larger. i 

According to his custom, M. Chaliapin 
obliged his listeners to finger the pages of 
the little repertoire books, prefacing each 
excursion into song with its proper number: 
Syeventee-syx, forrrty-thrree, or what else 
out of his by no means inclusive listed 
repertoire of 109 songs. 

Where goes Chaliapin there goes opera, 
and stout ale to quench the thirst of the 
music-thirsty. The great basso was in full 
voice and happy manner, and his audience 
was not slow to show appreciation. Such 
conditions as these predicate an exception- 
ally successful recital and excellent birth- 
day party—it was both. 

The Everest of M. Chaliapin’s program 
was a most gustatory, extraordinarily reso- 
nant singing of Schumann’s “Two Grena- 
diers,’ the like of which is all-too-rarely 
heard in these temperate parts. To proceed 
with the list of the various “numbers” is 
fruitless. Some were good, some were not 
so good, some were superb and all were 
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Chaliapinesque—meaning that each was 
chiseled with somewhat the bluff, dynamic 
beauty of a.Siberian windstorm. 

Max Rabinovitch, as usual, accompanied 
with sophisticate acuteness—A. B. 





Maria Grever 


ARIA GREVER, Spanish composer 

of tuneful popular and semi-popular 
music, made a New York debut at the 
Pythian Temple Feb. 26 in a program of 
her own works, being assisted by a group 
of several Iberian compatriots—singers, 
dancers and instrumentalists. 

The recital, which was despite its “popu- 

lar” aspects aimed rather high, brought down 
an important covey of ambassadors, min- 
isters, government functionaries and whatnot, 
many of whom came especially from Wash- 
ington. After the concert there was held an 
excellent reception for Miss Grever’s friends, 
the dignitaries and critics—largely missed 
by the last named, we observed, because of 
eight other important events inevitably 
scheduled for the same night. 
_ Miss Grever may be said to represent in 
Spain a somewhat similar function to our 
own Irving Berlin. She has composed many 
song hits of flavor and a military march of 
note, “Rataplan”—reminiscent of the days 
of Victor Herbert's “Idol’s Eye.” : 

Among the patrons were the ambassadors 
from Spain, Mexico, Cuba and Argentina. 
Assisting Miss Grever, who sang, were 
Marguerite Sylva, Gustavo Carrasco, Milla 
Dominguez, Rodolfo Hoyos, George Djimos, 
Michio Ito, Corinne Welersen and the Ron- 
dalla Usandizaga, an instrumental group. 

B. 





Esther Dale in Lieder 
STHER DALE, soprano, sang the fol- 
lowing program in her Hotel Roosevelt 

recital, Friday evening, Feb. 24: Bach's 
“Komm in mein Herzenshaus,” “Willst du 
dein Herz mir schenken,” and “Patron, das 
macht der Wind;” Schubert’s “Im Abendrot” 
and “Seligkeit,’” Schumann’s “Der 


: K t arme 
I eter, f Marienwuermchen,” and “Auf- 
trage;” Brahms’ “Verzagen,” “In _ stiller 


Nacht,” “Wie komm’ ich den zur Tiir her- 
ein?”, and “O liebliche Wangen;” and songs 
of Wolf and Strauss. Her encores were 
Brahms’ “Wiegenlied,” Mozart’s “Alleluia,” 
Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song,” and a 
dialect song by John Alden Carpenter. 

Miss Dale deserves special praise for her 
choice of material. None of her songs were 
hackneyed, and the beautiful Bach and 
Schumann works are so seldom heard that 
they were almost novelties in their fresh- 
ness. Although she sang all of her numbers 
with taste, Miss Dale was most successful 
in the reposeful “Willst du dein Herz mir 
schenken,” “Im Abendrot,” and “In stiller 
Nacht.” An unexpected neatness in colora- 
tura singing was revealed in the Mozart 
“Alleluia,” sung at an uncommonly animated 
tempo. 

Miss Dale is the possessor of a large 
soprano voice of pleasing quality; it is not 
yet under the most perfect possible control. 
She will probably later overcome a tightness 
that now hinders the emission of full, re- 
laxed tones, and at times makes the voice 
sound smaller than it really is. When this 
is accomplished Miss Dale will be able to 
sing her more dramatic songs with the same 
authority that she already has for the es- 
sentially lyrical moods. John Doane was her 


accompanist.—A. P. D. 





An Unusual Song Program 
OP pe he RING widely from the stereotyped 

offerings of many vocalists was the pro- 
gram presented by Marjorie Candee, Tor- 
onto soprano, on the occasion of her Town 
Hall recital Thursday evening, Feb. 23. Miss 
Candee was heard last year in Steinway 
Hall and moved advantageously to the larger 
confines on 43rd Street, as the size of her 
audience _ testified Opening the seldom- 
heard list was a group including a part of 
Stradella’s “I] Floridoro” and early French 
and English lyrics. The interest rose 
through German representations to a bracket 
which comprised Lazare Saminsky’s “Rachel- 
ina” and French pieces by Bizet. Groviez 
and others, in which Miss Candee’s voice 
gained warmth, color and intensity lacking 
in the first half of the program. Much 
response was accorded Isadore Luckstone’s 
arrangement of Hook’s “Sweet Lilies of the 
Valley” and his “Come Home Beloved,” the 
pianist-composer officiating at the piano in 
these as in the other songs. A group of 
moderns closed the evening. Miss Candee 
sang with more pleasing quality in the higher 
exactions of her presentations than in the 
middle and lower ranges. She was especially 
happy in Clara Schumann’s “Ich stand in 
dunklen Tramen.”—F. Q. E. 


Orloff’s Recital 


1 AILED last year as the season’s pianis- 
tic sensation, Nicolai Orloff re-entered 
New York’s thronged concert arena in a 
modest fashion this season.. The program 
for his Town Hall recital on the evening 
of Feb. 21 consisted of a formidable array 
of proven classics. There was the E Flat 
Sonata of Beethoven, Op. 31, a group of 
Brahms and one of Chopin and the C Major 
Fantasy of Schumann. The numbers per- 
formed differed slightly from those named 
on the printed list. 

Despite the artist’s inherent grace and 











charm, excellent requisites for this particu- 
lar sonata, his Beethoven fell slightly short 
of conviction. In the scherzo he was most 


successful, though even here the lack of 
vividness which was to characterize the en- 
tire recital dulled an otherwise excellent per- 
formance. The celebrated trio of the minuet 
was more beautifully played than the minuet 
itself and for this reason something was 
gained by the omission of the latter portion’s 
customary re-statement. 

The Schumann Fantasy was given a simple 
unaffected performance and one was grate- 
ful for the conspicuous absence of distor- 
tion and the consistent good taste of the 
whole. Perhaps, however, these attributes 
are hardly sufficient for this rich work, 
fashioned from the deepest searchings of 
the romantic temper. One missed the fullest 
endowment of passion in the first movement, 
the youthful sweep of the march and the 
unfettered flight of fancy in the conclusion. 

It was not until the artist had finished the 
F Minor Ballade of Chopin that he found 
himself on completely congenial ground. 
With the elegances of the smaller Chopin 
Mr. Orloff suddenly becomes a unique pian- 
ist. His accounting of the facile F Major 
Study has become justly famous and his 
performance of the E Flat essay from Op. 
10 deserves similar recognition, The encores 
likewise found Mr. Orloff very much in the 
vein and left the audience cheeringly en- 
thusiastic. f 


Sunday Chamber Concert 


HE fourth concert Sunday of the New 
York Chamber Music Society was 
given on Feb. 19, with Inez Barbour-Hadley, 
soprano, and Adolf Schulze, French horn, 
as soloists. The program opened with Moz- 
art’s Divertimento scored for strings and 
oboe and two French horns. The crystaline 
beauty of this work was splendidly mani- 
fested by the performance, and contrasted 
sharply with the second number on the pro- 
gram, the Quintet in F Minor of Franck, 
which was also well performed but seemed 
scarcely able to sustain itself. Miss Beebe 
gave a brilliantly artistic account of the pi- 
ano part. 
Theodor H. Blumer’s Quintet in F was 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Concerts and Opera In 


(Continued from page 29) 
piquantly played and the variations in par- 
ticular, well-handled and well-scored, proved 
of excellently contrasted rhythm. The 
Henry Hadley work, conducted by the com- 
poser, was the scoring of four of his songs— 
the first, “Rosen” in German, the second, 
“Colloque Sentimental” in French and the 
last two, “The Time of Parting,’ and “O 
Hermit, O Veery” in English. Mrs, Hadley 
interpreted them splendidly and displayed 
Mr. Hadley’s work to excellent advantage. 
The songs were operatic in flavor with a 
smooth flowing vocal line; Mrs. Hadley’s 
scoring is always in good taste and well- 
balanced. 

The concert, as is usual with Carolyn 
Beebe’s organization, was a performance of 
finish and gave evidence of adequate prepa- 
ration of artistic compositions. H. J. 





Maria Kurenko Sings 


N her Town Hall concert on Wednesday 

afternoon, Feb. 22, Maria Kurenko gave 
‘a program of no little interest and variety. 
First she sang Lotti’s “Pur dicesti,” Cam- 
pra’s “Charmant Papillon,” and the “Qui la 
voce” from “I Puritani.” Then came songs 
by Fauré, Debussy, Ravel, Caccini, and 
Joaquin Nin. Ravel’s “Chanson de nouveau 
Marié” had to be repeated. Next were Had- 
ley’s “Time of Parting,” Curran’s “Rain,” 
Samuels’s “Pierrot,” and Gretchaninoff’s 
simple and effective arrangement of “Robin 
Adair.” The concluding Russian group 
opened with Glinka’s “Doubt,” in which the 
singer was assisted by Nicolai Berezowsky, 
violinist, and Mme. Savitzky, harpist, and 
was continued with songs of Varlamoff, 
Bulakhoff, Berezowsky, Tschaikowsky, and 
an aria from Moussorgsky’s “Fair at 
Sorotschinski.” Russian and French songs 
and an aria from “Manon” were the encores. 

The music chosen did not always display 
Mme. Kurenko’s voice at its best. The artist 
is the possessor of a real coloratura soprano, 
not large, but of great flexibility, with stac- 
cati and rapid runs of startling brilliance. 
Her enunciation is distinct. In the present 
concert, however, some of the tones lacked 
warmth; natural brilliance with a production 


overemphasizing nasal resonance gave it a 
somewhat hard and cold quality, and a pe- 
culiar timbre which is noticeable in other 
Russian sopranos. Mme. Kurenko is best 
in the old florid music and in the gay, quick 
folk songs. The accompaniments of Pierre 
Luboshutz were characterized by vitality 
rather than restraint. 

The concert was given for the benefit of 
the Russian Orthodox Church of Christ 
the Savior. The audience included many of 
the singer’s compatriots, and delighted par- 
ticularly in her Russian songs. A. P. D. 


Constance McGlinchee 


HAT New England pianist, Constance 

McGlinchee, who has played in New 
York on several previous occasions, was 
heard again in recital at Town Hall Mon- 
day afternoon, Feb. 20. Her program com- 
prised the Gluck-Saint-Saens Ballet from 
“Alceste,” the Schubert Impromptu in A 
Flat, Chopin’s Sonata op. 58, Schumann’s 
“Kreisleriana” and other works by Busoni, 
Sgambati, Ibert and Liszt. A studious and 
impersonal manner characterizes this pian- 
ist’s appeal, while her zealousness and in- 
terpretative ambitions cannot fail to evoke 
respectful admiration. She was at her best 
in the Schumann endeavor and the shorter 
pieces which followed, seeming to gain con- 
fidence and warmth as the program came to 
its close. 








An Italian Evening 


HE Musical Forum of New York pre- 
sented a program of Italian music at 
the Gallo Theater on Sunday evening, Feb. 
26. The soloists were Tito Schipa, tenor, 
Mario Corti, violinist, and Arthur Loesser, 
pianist 
The opening number was Pizzetti’s Sonata 
in A for violin and piano. Its three long 
movements, according to the composer, ex- 
press grief over the terrors of war, a prayer 
for the innocent. sufferers, and the restora- 
tion of nature after the peace. Uninter- 
esting thematic material and diffuse treat- 
ment make the Sonata a dull work. In his 
later group Mr. Corti played his own ar- 
rangements of a Minuetto of Martini, a 
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Tito Schipa, Tenor. 


“Lento Serioso” of Tartini, and “La Caccia” 
of Chiabran. A good-sized silky tone and 
finger dexterity somewhat offset the oc- 
casional faulty intonation, especially in the 
double-stopping. . The accompaniments of 
Mr. Loesser were excellent. 

Mr. Schipa gave an exhibition, 
his songs, of unsurpassable bel canto. His 
first group contained Cesti’s “Lamento,” 
Scarlatti’s “Le Violette,”  Caccini’s 
“Amarilli,” and the anonymous 16th century 
“La Farfaletta.” The arias were Rodolfo’s 
air from “Luisa Miller,” and Federico’s 
Lament from Cilea’s “L’Arlesiana.” The 
encores were the inevitable “La donna é 
mobile” and numerous popular Italian songs, 
all received with enthusiasm by the clamor- 
ous audience 

Schipa’s is not a dramatic voice, and for- 
tunately he never forces it. The music he 
chooses to sing is all in the lyric vein, which 
is so well suited to the elegance and finished 
interpretation with which he endows it. His 
voice is always under perfect control; the 
breathing and production are alike effortless 
and natural, giving the mezza voce, with its 
exquisitely spun floating, free tones, a sheer 
perfection. 

The accompaniments of Frederick Longas 
were so subdued that at times they were 
quite inaudible—A, P,° 


in all of 





Maxim a. 

AXIM SCHAPIRO, Russian pianist 

and student of Nicholas Medtner, 
played to an afternoon audience at the Guild 
Theater Feb. 19, giving evidence of con- 
siderable skill and a not inconsiderable 
degree of intelligence, although failing to 
demonstrate the particular sort of virtu- 
osity we had expected of him under the cir- 
cumstance of his having been gold medalist 
at the Moscow Conservatory. 

Whatever one may say of Mr Schapiro’s 
concepts it must be conceded that they are 
strikingly original. He is a young man 
who thinks for himself, and that, in the field 
of interpretative musicians, is in itself suf- 
ficiently rare. 

His program contained numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Scribin, 
Because of Mr. Schapiro’s close association 
with Medtner at the Moscow Conservatory, 
his representation of that composer’s group 
of “Lost Strains,” opus 38, took on some- 


Liszt ad Medtner. 


the M etropolis 


thing of especial significance. Through the 
seven sections he developed a wide range of 
rhythmic and color effects, although in this 
as in his other numbers the peculiarly dra- 
matic forcefulness evident in his work last 
year did not seem always apparent. 

He played also the “Waldenstein” sonata 
of Beethoven, Scriabin’s difficult Second 
Sonata, the Chopin “Berceuse” “Tarantella” 
and “Barcarolle” and the Liszt ley te al 

A. B. 





The Third “Tristan” 


bes HE Metropolitan’s third “Tristan und 
Isolde” Saturday night, Feb. 25, offered 
a great cast, with Gertrude Kappel in superb 
voice as /solde; Rudolf Laubenthal in his 
customary form as Tristan; Friedrich 
Schorr and Karin Branzell more than satis- 
factorily filling their respective roles as 
Kurvenal and Brangaene ; and Pavel Ludikar 
distinguishing with both voice and manner 
his first assumption this season of King 
Mark. George Meader as the Shepherd and 
Arnold Gabor, Louis D’Angelo completed 
the score of excellences, with Arthur Bodan- 
zky directing the excellences of _ score. 


. Q. E. 





Carl Flesch 

A N audience which could scarcely have 

been larger and which bestowed well 
deserved applause on the entertainment it 
was given, heard Carl Flesch, a most human 
and thoroughly artistic violinist, in a recital] 
in the Guild Theatre on the evening of Feb. 
19. The various excellences of Mr. Flesch’s 
musical character, so well known to the dis- 
criminates of New York’s concert-going pat- 
ronage, were as admirable as ever. 

It was his last New York appearance of 
the season and notable primarily for the 
prémiere presentation in America of another 
of the seemingly endless compositions of 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold. This particular 
specimen by the composer of “Violanta” and 
the dismally unsuccessful “Das Wunder der 
Heliane” was indubitably mature for Korn- 
gold’s scanty years at its writing but failed 
to impress with great originality or par- 
ticular worth. Further, it was overly long, 
even for a four-movement sonata. 

The other numbers played by Mr. Flesch 
ad his excellent accompaist Harry Kaufman, 
both of whom came from Philadelphia for 
the concert and drew a considerable body of 
Philadelphians with them, included Bach’s 
E major concerto, a group of Handel tran- 
scriptions by Mr. Flesch, and a series of 
hyphenated numbers by Paganini-Flesch, 
Bartok-Szekely, and De Falla-Kochanski. 

A. B. 





The F. inal Tosca” 


UCCINIT’S “Tosca” was sung for the 

fifth and last time at the Metropolitan 
Thursday evening, Feb. 9, with Mme. Jer- 
itza, Mr. Scotti and Mr. Tokatyan in the 
fateful triangle of rédles. Mr. Scotti de- 
servedly drew the overwhelming majority 
of cheers and hand-clappings for his enact- 
ment of Scarpia, which was in his finest, 
most dignified vein; while Mme. Jeritza’s 
emotional performance, bodily and vocally, 
also compelled attention from the multi- 
tudinous audience. Mr. Tokatyan, singing 
Mario for the first time this season, dis- 
tinguished himself for his manly bearing and 
excellent vocal equipment. Mr. Malatesta 
was a lovable and humorous Sacristan; 
Paolo Ananian sang Angelotti and others 
in the cast were Mme. Flexer, Messrs. Ted- 
esco, Picco and Reschiglian. Mr. Bellezza 
produced a beautifully wrought score.— 
ioe. 
(Contiuned on page 31) 
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Bohnen’s Deviltry 


ICHAEL BOHNEN, in scarlet doublet 
M and voluminous gray cloak, tempted 
Giovanni Martinelli as Faust and tormented 
Frances Alda as Marguerite in his first 
assumption this season of the role of Meph- 
istopheles at the Metropolitan’s presentation 
of Gounod’s “Faust” Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 11. The German basso was at all times 
profound as to voice and impish as to man- 
ner, but not always attained the satanic 
heights (or depths) which superstition and 
tradition prescribe for this role. Mr. De 
Luca was Valentine; Miss Dalossy sang 
Siebel; Kathleen Howard was the witless 
Martha and James Wolfe the innocuous 
Wagner. Mr. Hasselmans, conductor and 
Frenchman, completed the international gal- 
axy of stars —F. Q. E 


Elijah” by Oratorio Society 


HE Oratorio Society of New York gave 
Tits annual performance of Mendelssohn's 
oratorio, “Elijah,” in Carnegie Hall, on Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 24. The Festival Chorus 
of four hundred singers, under the capable 
baton of Albert Stoessel, besides the Ora- 
torio Society, included members of the White 
Plains and Mount Vernon units of the West- 
chester Choral Society, of which Caroline 
B. Fry and Edgar Fowlston are conductors. 
These units created a choral amalgam under 
the direction of conductor Stoessel that sang 
with great earnestness and took their pianis- 
simi phrases with ineffably delicate shadings 
and fairly boomed their fortissimi passages, 
though elsewhere they lacked the finer gra- 
dations and nuances that are looked for in 
so dramatic a work. 

The Philharmonic, which played for the 
Oratorio Society for the first time, was all 
but pushed off the stage by the swelling 
chorus, though it easily managed to hold its 
own against the vigorous singing. 

Harriet van Emden, soprano, Doris 
Doe, contralto, and Marjorie S. Nash, 
soprano, were the women soloists. Among 
so many young people, however, the shining 
light of the occasion was the tenor, Dan 
Beddoe, veteran of many a splendidly sung 
oratorio. Although the lovely aria “With 
All Your Hearts” was sung so beautifully by 
Mr. Beddoe, and received the spontaneous 
applause of the audience, all his parts, which 
seemed far too few, were rendered with 
facile assurance and beauty. George Flem- 
ing Houston, baritone of the American Opera 
Company, did not take full advantage of his 
opportunity to interpret the vivid figure of 
“Elijah.” However, with most of us, he 
seemed to be suffering from the effects of a 
cold. Nevertheless his lyric passages were 
good and he gave a certain dignity to vener- 
able Elijah.—lI. L. 








Jeanne Gordon as Amneris 
EANNE GORDON made her first ap- 


pearance this season as Ammneris in 
“Aida,” presented Wednesday evening, Feb. 
22 at the Metropolitan under the baton of 
Tullio Serafin. Her vo:ce was in excellent 
form, except that occasionally her middle 
register seemed to suffer from the effects of 
a severe cold. New and glittering costumes 
enhanced her beauty. 

Maria Mueller, as Aida, was in lovely 
voice, and especially so as the opera pro- 
gressed. Her duet, “Fuggiam gli ardori,” 


with Frederick Jagel, as Radames, was 
beautifully sung by both protagonists. Mr. 
Jagel, in fact, was at his best in this. Un- 


doubtedly the happiest scenes of the opera 


were those along the moonlit Nile. William 
Gustafson’s King, Ezio Pinzo’s Ramfis, and 
Giuseppe de Luca’s Amonasro, were several- 
ly well interpreted, Giordano Paltrinieri as 
the Messenger ana Charlotte Ryan as the 
Priestess, supplemented the cast. There 


were incidental dances by Rita de Laporte - 


and the corps de ballet arranged by Rosina 
Galli. + 





The Holland Trio 


HE Holland Trio, composed of Jose- 

phine Kirpal, soprano; Else Letting, 
mezzo-soprano, and Mary Bennett, contralto, 
gave at Town Hall on Monday evening, 
Feb. 20, a program which included three 
liturgical numbers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, sung a capella; four 
modern German three-part songs by Hans 
Gal, Fritz Kauffman, Wilhelm Beyer and 
Ludwig Thuille, a group of German and 
English madrigals, unaccompanied, by Hass- 
ler, Wilbye, Este, Byrd and Morley; two 
trios by Cherubini, and three folk songs ar- 
ranged by Deems Taylor. Among the en- 
cores were Sadero’s “Fa la nana bamin” and 
the “Alphabet Song” of Mozart. 

The ensemble singing of these young wo- 
men was on the whole excellent, in spite of 
the fact that none of the voices were out- 
standing. The attack was generally neat, 
the rhythm well marked, and only occasion- 
ally was there a momentary deviation from 
pitch. A genuine enthusiasm for, and a per- 
fect familiarity with the selected music gave 
a pronounced assurance of style. 

The two Cherubini trios, “Tandis que tu 
sommeilles” and “Dans ce paisible Asile,” 
were here given their first American hear- 
ing, and proved, as one might have supposed, 
to have an elegance in form and melody. 
For them Edwin Ideler furnished a warm- 
toned violin obligato. Throughout the eve- 
nnig, when her services were required, 
Helene Tardival played the accompaniments 
with excellent technique and sound musician- 
ship. A ree 





Musical Art Quartet 
T the Guild Theater Sunday evening, 
A February 26th, the Musical Art Quartet 
played their last concert of the present sea- 
son and announced a subscription series of 
six concerts for next season. 

This would seem to indicate that they 
have become an integral part of New York’s 
musical life. It is gratifying to find the 
excellent organization gaining recognition. 
They possess youthful ardor and have the in 
heritance of Franz Kneisel. They have 
achieved much in this, their second year, 
and promise even more for the future, In 
their program Sunday they featured Ran- 
dall Thompson’s “The Wind in the Wil- 
lows,” paid their tribute to Schubert with 
the A Minor Quartet Op. 29, and did their 
best playing in the Debussy Quartet. Ran- 
dall Thompson is professor at Wellesley 
and at one time held the Prix de Rome, at 
the American Academy in Rome. One re- 
grets that his quartet proved so totally in- 
effectual, with calculated effects that merely 
enhanced the prevailing lack of spontaneity 

A K 





Emanu-El Choir 
M ANY old Hebrew songs and a few in 
other languages were sung by the 
Emanu-E1 choir of twelve men and fifteen 
women at Town Hall Feb. 22, under the 
meticulous, slightly diffident direction of 
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Lazare Saminsky. It was not a long con- 
cert and was indifferently attended, but for 
elements of contrast against the prevailing 
fare highly interesting. 

The choir was accompanied and not ac- 
companied by the Town Hall organ; also 
by other instruments in not-too-greatly-heard 
combination. The music was as a whole 
barren of melody, standing out in the gaunt, 
stark nakedness of a well-nigh complete 
imaginative lack. In it one finds many points 
of contact with the more determinedly 
severe modernists. Somehow one suspects 
the Hebrews who composed it of doing it 
as penance rather than for pleasure— 
a thought possibly equally applicable to some 
of the present day experimenters. 

Particularly interesting was a singing of 
Mr. Saminsky’s own setting of the 137th 
Psalm, “By the Waters of Babylon,” 
avowedly intended as nostalgic. Assisting 
in the concert were Ruth Rodgers, soprano, 
Hancy Hitch, mezzo-soprano, Henry Clancy, 
tenor, Carl Schlegel, baritone, Lilla Kalman, 
violinist, and Gottfried Federlein, rs 

A. B. 





Miss Gauthier’s Recital 


A T the Civic Repertory Theater on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 19, Eva Gauthier gave 
one of her inimitable programs, made up of 
some of her most successful songs all in the 
contemporary musical idiom. At once the 
singer established an informal atmosphere by 
translating and commenting upon her se- 
lections. The first group had five folk-songs 
of five different countries, all in modern 
arrangements. The second group had five 
songs, each by an important present day 
composer. Respighi’s “Nevicata” had to be 
repeated, and the dashing Séguédille of de 
Falla was projected with immense gusto. Of 
the following four songs by Americans, those 
of Watts, Carpenter, and Stearns had to be 
repeated, and the audience would have ap- 
preciated the beautiful “So Fei Gathering 
Flowers” of Griffes a second time. The 
concluding French numbers were Chabrier’s 
L’Isle Hereuse, Ravel’s gay Nicolette, De- 
bussy’s La Chevelure, and Satie’s voluptuous 
café valse, Je te veux 

Again Mme. Gauthier demonstrated how 
an artist with only an ordinary voice can 
arouse an intelligent audience to enthusiasm 
by the witchery of her personality, her dis- 
criminating selection of novel songs of 
widely divergent moods, her excellent dic- 
tion in several languages, and her unerring 
and consummate sense of style. The singer 
strove successfully to sing over a hoarseness 
caused early in the evening by the draughty 
theater. Celius Dougherty played the diffi- 
cult accompaniments well—A. P. D. 


Alton Jones 

] NTERPRETING a program cf Handel, 

Brahms, Schumann and Liszt, Alton 
Jones, pianist, gave a well-attended concert 
at Town Hall Feb. 16 that marked this 
young artist as an able technician and the 
possessor of considerable musical intelligence. 

His opening number, Handel’s Suite in D 
Minor, was given a particularly painstaking 
treatment, notable in its simplicity and ab- 
sence of strain. Brahms’ rarely heard Sonata 
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in F Sharp Minor, opus 2, was given with 
considerable fire and enthusiasm, and in the 
Liszt “Mazeppa” he evinced unusual tech- 
nical skill on octave passages: As a whole 
his work was well-balanced and commendably 
artistic, 

His other numbers included Schumann’s 
“Papillons,” which benefited by an im- 
aginative conception, Liszt's ‘“Waldes- 
rauschen” and “Sposalizio.” 

In his final Liszt group Mr. Jones ap- 
peared to excellent advantage.—A. B. 





Spanish Night by Sanchez 


Gongs of Mexico and of Spain regaled 
a representative audience of those two 
countries at the recital in the Gallo Theater 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 19 when Clarita 
Sanchez sang again in New York City. Off- 
cialdom of both countries was present and 
Mme. Sembrich also attended her former 
student’s concert. Although the soprano’s 
voice is inclined to be small it has a lovely 
quality, and she handles it most effectively. 
The stage was appropriately set with Iberian 
art objects and the costumes of Sefiorita 
Sanchez were as colorful as her voice. She 
was assisted by the Mexican tenor, Rodolfo 
Hoyos, whose solos, and duets with Sefiorita 
Sanchez, lent much interest to the evening’s 
entertainment. The program of generally 
polite and pleasant interpretations ranged 
from songs of the eighteenth century to those 
of today. Most of the numbers were un- 
familiar to New York audiences and the 
aria, “La Gitanilla,” by Chapi was sung for 
the first time in this city. Sefiorita Sanchez 
was obliged to repeat it. Kurt Schindler, as 
usual, was in excellent form as accompan- 
ist. His arrangement of “El Senor Platero” 
was delightfully done.—I, L. 





Cosentino’s Début 


ICOLO COSENTINO, tenor of the 

opera in the Dal Verme Theater of 
Milan, made his New York début in Car- 
negie Hall Saturday night, Feb. 25, with 
the assistance of Gladys St. John, soprano, 
and Emilio Roxas, accompanist. The new 
tenor possesses a voice of wide range and 
great volume, under able control and re- 
markable for its clarity in high, full tones. 
He sang, in solo, an aria from “Andrea 
Chenier, and songs in English by Scott, 
Denza and his accomuanist: Miss St. John 
added her voice to his in duets from 
“Lucia” and “Bohéme” and gave some classic 
airs and an aria from “Rigoletto” on her 
own account. 





Sonata Recital 


HREE sonatas of the modern French 

school, seldom heard, one of them, in 
fact being listed as having its first New 
York performance at this time, were in- 
cluded on the program given by Adolph 
Schmidt, violinist, and Irwin Hassell, pian- 
ist, at Steinway Hall, Thursday evening, 
Feb. 16. The new work was a sonata by 
Gustave Samazeuilh, and contained much of 
melodic and colorful interest, although the 
pleasurability of its length is debatable. The 
other two presentations were a sonata by 
Sylvio Lazzari and the third movement of 
the G Major Sonata by Guillaume Lekeu. 
The ensemble work of these two artists 
varied slightly between the excellent and 
the slightly less so, but each displayed agree- 


able qualities and gave much pleasure to the 
listeners. 
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NOTHER important festival of the 
A church year is drawing near, and choir 
directors will be on the lookout for suitable 
numbers for the Easter services. Already 
publishers have submitted a number of an- 
thems for review; and these, together with 
a cantata and an appropriate organ trans- 
cription, are listed among the week’s new 
music. 

x* * * 

EORGE HENRY DAY’S “the Rised 

Christ” is, like most of this composer’s 
work, original in conception. The constrant 
recurrence of a_ joyful 
fortissimo “Alleuila” is 
an effective part of the 
anthem. It contains a 
good tenor solo. In 
“Grace Be Unto You,” by F. Leslie Calver, 
the basses start off with a sixteen-measure 
introduction. There is a short duet for so- 
prano and tenor and a spirited ending. “This 
is the Day of Light,” by William Berwald, 
is an a cappella number that is equally ef- 
fective for chorus or quartet. It is short 
and not difficult. 

William Baines’ “Sweet Bells of Easter 
Time” is from the same press (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) and is widely known. But 
this year it has been put out in an equally 
effective version for trio of women’s voices. 
Similarly, Alfred Wooler’s “The Lord is 
My Strength,” has been issued for male 
voices. 

Among the Easter Music Series, arranged 
by Harvey Gaul (Oliver Ditson Co.) are 
two choruses by Andre Kopolyoff, a Russian 
composer, that invite attention from choirs 
capable of appreciating and performing a 
high type of anthem, far removed from the 
gospel hymn style. One is “The Dove Flies 
Low on Whitsunday,” a carol from White 
Russia, in which there is well balanced con- 


A Dozen New 
Anthems for 
Eastertide 


trast. The two-measure theme, sung four 
times by a solo tenor voice, lends color, 
also. “Russian Easter Priest’s Blessing, 


is a musical version of the custom of the 
Russian parish priests to visit the farms and 
homes to bless the household utensils. It 
is a thoroughly Russian number, effectively 
written, and containing striking effects in the 


refrain “Christ is Risen.” 
Other Easter anthems from the same press 
and by American composers are, “Say Not 


That Christ is Dead,” by H. Leroy Baum- 
gartner, sufficiently meritorious to have won 
the first prize in Mrs. H. E. Talbott’s con- 
test for compositions for the Dayton West- 
minster Choir. It is in eight parts, sung 
unaccompanied. Charles Huerter’s “Christ 
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the Lord is Risen Today,” is in a triumph- 
ant spirit, has soprano and baritone solos 
and, besides the full chorus, short passages 
for quartet and semi-chorus. “The Way of 
the Cross,” by Frances McCollin, is an un- 
usually interesting eight-part, a capella 
chorus. The empty: parallel fifths, forming 
a frequent and significant bass part, often 
answered by the tenors, is in keeping with 
the character of the composition. “The 
Royal Banners Forward Go,” by T. Freder- 
ick H. Candlyn, is for Palm Sunday, or 
may be used for general purposes. Its 
rhythmic swing and effective part writing 
combine to make it worth while. There is 
a short soprano solo. 

Frederic Groton’s “This is the Day” 
(Harold Flammer) is a tuneful number, 
well within the capacities of the average 
choir. It contains alto and tenor solos, 


both short. 
S @ . 


HARLES FONTEYN MANNEY’S 
Easter Cantana, “The Resurrection” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) is not a new work, 
having been brought out 
A Cantata for in 1900, but it has sur- 
Easter by vived for twenty-eight 
C. F. Manney vears and now makes its 
appearance in a new ver- 
sion for two-part chorus of women’s voices, 
with soprano and alto solos. A _ baritone 
may take the place of the alto soloist if de- 
sired. There is real musical interest in this 
little work. Although it is simple to per- 
from it is not commonplace; and the text, 
which is from the Bible, with verses inter- 
spersed, has been well treated. It takes 
twenty-five minutes to perform. 


* * * 


HE Easter season would not be com- 
plete withut a performance of Faure’s 
“The Palms,” which is a traditional 
part of the Good Friday 
services. Usually it is 
sung, but if there are 
churches that would pre- 
fer to hear the famous 
melody in another version it may now be 
played on the organ, in a transcription by 
Gordon Balch Nevin (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
that does it full justice 


song 


“The Palms,” 
in an Organ 
Transcription 


* * * 


OHN H. BRONSON is a newcomer to 
« this desk. He makes his début with two 
violin pieces entitled “Gipsy Blood” and “In 
Old Vienna” (Oliver Dis- 
ton Co.) and both num- 


Recent Fare 


for Violin bers call for favorable 
Performers comment. The gipsy id- 
iom, with its distinctive 


rhythms and pointed, stirring melody, is ef- 
fectively used. In the piece that is remini- 
scent of gay Vienna Mr. Bronson has, natur- 
ally, chosen a waltz tempo in which to paint 
his picture, and he has turned out a real 
Viennese waltz, with its subtle joining and 
accelleration of the first two beats in the 
measure. Both pieces are genuinely melo- 
dious and they demand considerable facility 
of technic. 

“Two Pastels,” by Irma Seydel are en- 
titled “Valley of Dreams” and “A Sunset 
Picture” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Both 
are conventional in style, tuneful in their 
way, and easy to play. 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


YOTHER exotic piano piece comes 

A from the pen of Frank H. Grey, this 
time entitled “In a Chinese Tea Garden” 
(Harold Flammer). It is 

a little two-page fancy 
usable for teaching pur- 
poses. The composer’s 
instruction: “in Oriental 
will not convey much to the aver- 


A Piano Piece 
and a Song by 
Frank H. Grey 


manner” 


age pupil, but the piece has Oriental char- 
acteristics. 
“Love’s Magic” 


is the title of a ballad 





Abram Chasins, Composer of a Song, 
“Dreams,” and Twenty-four Recent 
Preludes for the Piano. 


by Mr. Grey, a number employing only the 
well tested habits of modern balladry. There 
are keys for low, or medium, and for high 
voices. 
* * * 
A: SONG for high voice, by Abram Chas- 
ins, entitled “Dreams,” is much out of 
the ordinary. The composer shows a com- 
mand of restrained pas- 
sion in his setting of a 
poem by Edith Fitzgerald 
that challenges the interp- 
retative talents of a cap- 
able singer. Mr. Chasins’ free harmonic 
progressions are in themselves interesting, 
but fortunately, he makes them a background 
and support for flowing melody. 
From the same press (J. Fischer & Bro.) 
there is a set of “Five Songs,” by Frank G. 
Dossert that, in this day, at least, are un- 


Seven Songs, 
Secular and 
for the Church 


usual. They are rather in the style of, say, 
Robert Franz; melodious and simple, yet 
attractive ‘and intelligent settings of the 
poems. The accompaniments have been re- 
vised by A. Siloti and, whether the revi- 
sions have amounted to much or little in the 
way of change of the original, they fit the 
melodies and the idiom of the songs as a whole 
to a nicety. They are all for high or medi- 
um voice published together and severally en- 


titled “Phillis the Fair,” “The Country 
Lassie,” “Conslation,” “Chimes,” and “De- 
sire.’ 


A. Walter Kramer’s sacred song, “Thy 
Will Be Done,” put out for high and low 
voices from the Fischer press, is much bet- 
ter than the average song for the church, 
but not as good as Mr. Kramer’s average. 
Considered, however, as a sacred number, it 
has a devotional melody and an accompani- 
ment that is well adapted to the organ. It is 
short and not difficult. 

. 2 2 
ENA BRANSCOMBE has written both 
words and music for her song, “Ah! 
Love, I shall Find Thee (Boosey & Co.) 


and in it she has achieved 


A Song and an expressive and dra- 
Chorus by Gena_ matic number that is un- 
Branscombe like most of her songs. 

There is nothing flashy 
about it; no bid for immediate popular ap- 


peal, but it is the kind of song you play 
over once and then go back to the beginning 
and do it all over again, finding it even bet- 
ter than the first impression led you to be- 
lieve. While the initial idea is carried out 
to the end, there is a triumphant major con- 
clusion, after a minor beginning, that leaves, 
in the final tonic triad with the added sixth, 
only slight doubt of ultimate success in the 
quest. 

“At the Postern Gate” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) is a version for male voices 
of one of Miss Branscombe’s songs, a rous- 
ing, joyful chorus, demanding a well-drilled 
body of voices. 

Cincinnati Students Give Hanson 
Work 
Feb. 29.—The student Or 
chestra of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, under the direction of Rudolph 
Thomas, gave its third concert of the sea- 
son in Emery Auditorium, the auditorium of 
the school being too small to accommodate 
the audience which this excellent student 
body attracts. The program opened with 
Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture. Blanch 
Brant and Rosa Levit, from the class of 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, played Mozart’s Con 
certo for two pianos and orchestra. A fea 
ture of the program was Howard Hanson's 
Symphonic Poem, “Lux Aeterna,” given its 
first Cincinnati performance. Lydia Dozier, 
Mary Alice Cheney, Melville Ray, and Sam 
Adams and Howard Fuldner sang the Quin 
tet from “Die Meistersinger.” The program 
closed with a performance of Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration.” 
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HILADELPHIA, Feb. 29.—The Phila- 

_ delphia Civic Opera Company scored a 
triumph on Thursday evening of last week 
with a stirring and musically authoritative 
performance of “Die Walkire.” The oc- 
casion marked a decided expansion in the 
artistic horizons of local operatic organiza- 
tions, in that, under home auspices, no por- 
tion of “Der Ring des Nibelungen” had ever 
before received presentation here. 

The ambitious venture which, it is now 
being hinted, may eventually lead to a per- 
formance of the whole cycle if the Civic 
Company’s rate of progress is continued for 
a few more seasons, had the signal merit of 
vocal brilliancy. 


Cast Is Effective 


There can be little question that Florence 
Austral, the Briimnhilde, is a Wagnerian 
soprano worth watching. Still somewhat 
conventional and negative in her methods as 
an actress, the Anglo-Australian singer 
possesses a voice of magnificent resource- 
fulness, purity of tone and the freshness of 
youth. That she was rightly placed in 
“Walkure,” was promptly evident in the 
heroic power and freedom of style with 
which she delivered the Valkyr’s opening 
salutation at the beginning of Act 2. 

In Helen Stanley there was a highly ef- 
fective Sieglinde, in dramatic feeling and 
tonal loveliness. Fred Paton, in excellent 
voice, invested the rdle of Wotan with due 
attributes of nobility, and Paul Althouse re- 
gained the form of his best days at the New 
York Metropolitan as a commanding and 
eloquent Siegmund. Admirable_ contribu- 
tions were made by Marie Stone-Langston 
as Fricka, Sigurd Nillson as Hunding and 
by the capital octet of Valkyrs composed of 
Mildred Faas, Marjorie Meyer, Emily 
Stokes Hagar, Marie Stone-Langston, Hilda 
Burke, Esther Binker, Helen Bentz and 
Maybelle Marston. 


About the Orchestra 


Scenery and stage management were en- 
tirely satisfactory, while Alexander Smallens 
with Philadelphia Orchestra members of the 
highest quality, gave a vibrant and impres- 
sive reading of the score. The orchestra of 
some fifty-six players was not quite large 
enough to cope ideally with every demand 
of a “Ring” score. The conductor, however, 
performed marvels of beauty with his re- 
sources. 


Monteux Leads Symphony 


Pierre Monteux directed the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts of last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening in the Academy ot 
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“Marion Talley had the help of Charles 
King, an accompanist who proved him- 
self, by his tact and skill, worth his weight 
in gold.”—Boston Herald. 
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Music, submitting the following program 
with Cecilia Hansen as violin soloist: 


Symphony Oe SD Wadi ci dic dienes Boccherini 
id dplis bid ddecbived seb eee Debu 

Violin Comeerto. ......scccsccecccsss Sisndalenehin 

WUT ¢ WET abel cs din dens alteweaseent mi: Ravel 


The Boccherini, first published in 1775 
and dedicated to the Infante, Don Luis of 
Spain, was a novelty here. It proved a 
prattling, graceful, innocuous work attain- 
ing, for this composer, accents of genuine 
distinction and a grave compelling beauty 
in the lovely second movement, Andante 
amoroso. The Mendelssohn Concerto is un- 
questionably the virtuosos’ bromide, yet Miss 
Hansen, playing with a warm rich tone, a 
polished style and an unforced capacious 
technic, delightfully performed the feat of 
bringing it back to life. Its well worn 
themes took on a new freshness in her treat- 
ment, and an enthusiastic audience recog- 
nized this achievement. 

Mr. Monteux was at his best, as he always 
is, in the French offerings. He extracted 
every magic nuance of tone from the “Sea” 
sketches and rightly accented the notes of 
irony and whimsy that inform Ravel's 
modernistic evocation of the Viennese waltz. 


Tenor Saves Opera 


Giuseppe Agostini, sexagenarian tenor, 
rescued the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s production of “Faust” from disaster 
on Feb. 24 in the Academy of Music. Mr. 
Agostini, who by the way, happens to have 
been the first Rodolfo in this country as far 
back as 1896 when “La Bohéme” was new, 
has a good deal of voice left and an excel- 
lent memory for the old routine. 

He was sitting in the audience on Thurs- 
day night when William C. Hammer, gen- 
eral manager of the Opera Company, ex- 
citedly informed him that Ivan Velikanoff, 
the Faust, whose huskiness was becoming 
more and more noticeable, had been forbid- 
den by his physician to finish the per- 
formance. 

“You've got to help us out,” pleaded Mr. 
Hammer. The competent Agostini respond- 
ed with dramatic promptitude. When the cur- 
tain rose on the Prison Scene, there was a 
new Faust with a voice in excellent condi- 
tion for a share in the exacting final trio. 

Mr. Hammer had announced the change 
from the stage, and Mr. Agostini was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm justified by his 
capital emergency performance. 

Ivan Steschenkno was a highly effective 
and sonorous Mephistopheles; Ephemia 
Gianinni-Gregory, sister of Dussolina Gian- 
nini, a convincing Marguerite, and Janina 
Stanska an attractive Siebel. Berta Levina 
was the Martha, and Daniel Matthews the 
Wagner. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted in 
his usual competent style. Dorothy Little 
field headed the artistic ballet in the Ker- 
messe Scene. 

he 4 


CRAVEN. 


Londoners Open Week 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 29—The London 
String Quartet opened the week of Feb. 27 
at the Sunday afternoon meeting of the 
Chamber Music Association. The evening 
was a symphonic one with a band of 100 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra playing at 
the meeting of the Stanley Music Club. 

The Londoners, with John Pennington as 
the new first violinist, explored all the pos- 
sibilities of the Dohnanyi Quartet in D 
Flat, Opus 15, and then went on in a memor- 
ial tribute to Schubert, playing the A Minor 


Quartet, Opus 29, No. 1, magnificently. 
Two attractively atmospheric “Japanese 


Pieces” were by McEwen, of the British 
school. 

Artur Rodzinski, assistant conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, read the “New 
World” Symphony with intelligence and de- 
votion and won admiring plaudits from the 
Stanley group in the Stanley Theatre. 
There were joyaunce and tragic implica- 
tions as the Sibelius “Valse Triste” followed 
the Dances from “Prince Igor.” Perhaps 
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the most enjoyed part of the liberal pro- 
gram was the “Brandenburg” Concerto No. 
5, in which three talented young musicians 
co-operated with the orchestra in the piano, 
violin and flute solos. They were Jeanne 
Behrend, Jay Savitt and Richard Townsend. 


Young ’Cellist Bows 


Willem van den Burg, the new principal 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave 
his first public recital in the Academy Foyer 
on Monday night, showing a facile technic 
and much flexibility’of style. Barely past 
his majority, he ranks easily among the best 
of the younger ’cellists. Brahms’ impres- 
sive E Minor Sonata was played with beau- 
tiful tone and understanding. Harry Kauf- 
mann, who accompanied throughout, had vir- 
tually an equal share in the highly artistic 
proceedings and in the justified ovation that 
followed. Bach’s Sonata in C, No. 3, for 
unaccompanied ‘cello, and the melodious 
Adagio and Allegro of Boccherini gave the 
traditional beginning to the program. The 
traditions were again followed in the group 
in lighter vein—which, of course, included 
a contribution levied on the ’cello works. of 
the inevitable Popper. Boellmann’s Sym- 
phonic Variations concluded the evening ad- 
mirably. 

Artur Rodzinski made his second conduc- 
torial appearance on Feb. 22 as director of 
the Curtis Institute Orchestra, which gave 
a concert in the Academy of Music for the 
Philadelphia Forum, virtually repeating the 
program so skilfully and intelligently per- 
formed at the organization’s initial public 
appearance earlier in the season. The 
“Oberon” Overture, the “New World” Sym- 
phony and Liszt’s “Les Preludes” were the 
purely orchestral numbers. All were famil- 
iar from the playing of professional orches- 
tras, yet did not suffer in comparison, 
as enthusiastically put forth by the talented 
young musicians of the Institute. Wilbur 
Evans, an Institute pupil, and winner of the 
first prize for men in the Atwater Kent 


Radio Contest this year, was the soloist, his 
rich, smoothly produced voice being heard 
advantageously in arias from “The Magic 
Flute” and “Die Meistersinger.” 

The Philadelphia Trio, with a personnel 
of Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist; Emil Folg- 
mann, ’cellist, and Jacob Wissow, pianist, 
gave the second concert of its season on 
evening Feb. 24 in Witherspoon Hall to a 
large audience, largely made up of interested 
young musicians of the Symphony Club. 
The Mozart Art Trio in G Minor was dis- 
coursed with full cognition of its classic 
content; and then came a very new work, 
though one hardly to be called modernistic— 
the Trio No. 1 of Karl McDonald, a mem- 
ber of the music faculty of the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This work, dedicated to the Philadelphia 
Trio, affirmed the favorable impression it 
created a few weeks ago when played by the 
organization at one of the Chamber Music 
Association’s meetings. It is fertile in mel- 
ody and is handled fluently and expertly, 
with some of the modern innovations. A 
Schubert tribute was offered in a fine per- 
formance of the B Flat Major Trio, Op. 
99. The ensemble of the group was excel- 
lently co-operative. 

W. R. Murpuy. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bloch Play Sonatas 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 29.—The out- 
standing event of the week was the sonata 
recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch, violinist and pianist, on Feb. 23 in 
the Lyceum Auditorium. Their program 
contained the Schubert G Minor and Brahms’ 
D Minor sonatas. An added number was 
the intermezzo from the Strauss Sonata. 
This recital was the concluding one in a 
series of three given here this season by 
these sterling artists. Their playing was of 
a high order of artistry. Two Spanish 
Dances by Sarasate concluded the recital. 
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Writes of the Baldwin 


“Permit me to add my little commendation of the beautiful piano I used 
for my recital last evening. It answers the purpose for any musical require- 
Its tone was rich in sonority and the action most even. 
answer every graduation of tone power without losing its basic purity of tone. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


after its master has won and lost the lyri- 
cal Senta of the helpless pastiche. . 

It is almost cruel to add that the he-oine 
of “The Tower” sings a regional ballad in 
the first act and that the last embodies a 
robust fisherman’s chorus and a tumuituous 
finale illustrative of the unchained and tem- 
pestuous seas. 


Films Are Used 


The staging of the piece yot the head- 
lines in the local reports. M. Rouché, di- 
rector of the Grand Opéra, was congratu- 
lated on his initiative in incorporating an 
endless spool of motion picture film taken of 
a sea tempest in the setting of the final 
scene. The device was effective. There is 
no reason why it should not be savea should 
the rest of the scenery of “The Tower” go 
to the storehouse. It will be M. Lazzari’s 
contribution to a new setting of “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” 

Mme. Fanny Heldy sang the central femi- 
nine rdle in the new opera. This red-haired 
and lovely heroine of present day anecdote 
answers to all the popular requirements 
which command that the true and typical 
diva shall live according to the standards of 
her craft. 

She is as storied and as good to look upon 
as Garden and Farrar. Her first fame was 
as the heroine of a violent Paris'an romance, 
the leading male personage of which was a 
well known capitalist and race horse owner. 
An accomplished horsewoman and (oddly 
enough in the case of a soprano) within the 
legal weight, she trained as a iockey to 
thoroughbreds and, having proved her metal 
by winning a private race against two fam- 
ous professional jockeys, put in an official 
request to be listed among the available 
riders for a running of the Grand Prix de 
Paris. The stewards of Longchamp, after 
some weeks of much commented deliberation 
rejected her application. 

Add to the list of Mme. Heldy’s accom- 
plishments that she is an expert fencer, 
grows a head of fabulous copper hair that 
falls on the slightest operatic provocation to 
her waistline and sings in that not unpleas- 
antly strident timbre which Garden imposed 
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(Continued from page 9) 

I speak particularly of the material sent 
in advance of a great American humorist by 
his New York manager. The matter pains 
me more than ordinarily because it was only 
the space of a few months back when I went 
out of my way in a magazine article to laud 
this manager for his vision in bringing stage 
stars to the concert platform. . 

One might be permitted to surmise that in 
the case of a personage such as this well 
known humorist a press agent would have 
so many interesting tales to recount that 
it would be necessary to strangle him into 
cessation. If you believe anything like that 
turns up in the press material, you’re con- 
genitally of such incompetence that your 
driver’s license should be revoked. 


Heralds By Hand 


In addition to the press material, you are 
given the heralds (which you might know 
better as hand bills or circulars) and the 
window cards and sometimes the three sheets 
and eight sheets and twenty-four sheets. I 
am convinced that the heralds used by the 
3,524 artists of this country were all writ- 
ten by the same man sitting in the show 
window of a furniture store accepting nour- 
ishment through a tube. He wrote the ones 
I have been getting lately on the fourth day 
of his confinement. The paper—that is, all 
forms of printing, pictures for billboards, 
etc..—is rarely good. More often it is bad. 
That used for a certain stage star and singer 
was merely funny. _ 

Every bit of printing used for her con- 
tained a picture of her as a Sphinx. Be- 
neath the picture were the words: “Semper 
Idem.” Latin words, you understand. And 
beneath them was the follgwing poem: 

I know all about the sphinx 
I know even what she thinks 
Staring with her stony eyes 
Up forever at the skies, 
For last night I dreamed that she 
Told me all the mystery 
Why for aeons mute she sat? 
She was just cut out for that! 
—JamMes Wuitcoms RILey. 
Don’t ask me why; I don’t know. It 
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Pre-war Versus Post-war and an Astonishing Diva 
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on the modern ear once for all, and you have 
the Heldy who is going to make a broaden- 
ing mark on the musical stage. 

It was M. Lazzari’s misfortune to come a 
poor third to his interpreting lady and_ the 
cinematographic episode of his third act. Or 
put it that it was his good fortune to asso- 
ciate his work which will be forgotten with 
an incident and a personality which will not. 


Beethoven and Deafness 


The Academy of Sciences has recently 
adopted into its minutes the research work 
of Prof. Marage, of the body, into the 
problem of Beethoven’s deafness. Prof. 
Marage advances the thesis that Beethoven 
was indebted to his disability for his genius. 

This is not absolutely novel theory, but 
perhaps the scientific matter in which it is 
grounded is. 
on the internal noises of the isolated inner 
ear of the deaf, as studied in several Paris 
institutions. He notes word descriptions 
by the inmaies of the well de‘ined musical 
noises with which they are “afflicted.” And 
he argues: 

“Beethoven finally rid himself of all musi- 
cal suggestions fore:en to his imagination. 
The echoes of Hayin and Mozart and 
Hoendel died out of his memory. Ife 
listened thenceforth only to the promptings 
of this inner ear, which deafness does not 
still. To this sublime accident we are in- 
debted for the last quartets and the Ninth 
Symphony. * 


Efrem Zimbalist Around the World 
in Concert 


Efrem Zimbalist who has been touring the 
world in concert, has arrived in Europe, 
after visiting New Zealand, Australia, Java, 
China, Japan, and India. Mr. Zimbalist was 
to appear in Paris on Feb. 25 and 26. He is 
to play in Budapest on March 1 and 11; 
in Amsterdam, Arnheim, and The Hague on 
March 15, 16, and 17; at Oslo on March 25, 
26, and 29. From April 1 to April 5 he 
tours Spain and then goes on a tour of 
Poland. Mr. Zimbalist will be in this coun- 
try during the 1928-29 season. 


Marage develops a treatise: 


URTHER plans for the National High 
F School Orchestra Camp, headed _ by 
Joseph E. Maddy of Ann Arbor as musical 
director and president are published in the 
recent National Musical Supervisors’ Jour- 
nal. The camp will be located one mile 
south of Interlachen, Mich., and will open 
its first season June 24, 1928 

By this time every music supervisor and 
school superintendent in America should have 
received copies of the National High School 
Orchestra Camp booklet explaining the de- 
tails of the plan, it is stated. About 150 
applications have been received and addition- 
al entries are coming in rapidly, assuring 
the success of the camp next summer. Ap- 
plications for the camp will be accepted 
until March 1, though the earlier applicants 
will receive preference. 

One of the most recent developments of 
the project is the decision of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation to select a number of 
camp members for Juilliard scholarships. 
This foundation has a fund of $15,000,000 
to spend for the development of music in 
America and the interest its directors are 
taking in the National Orchestra Camp gives 
promise of a great future to this organiza- 
tion and school music at large. The East- 
man School of Music will also select a num- 
ber of camp members for full scholarships. 
In all probability every player who wins a 
first chair in the National Orchestra at the 
camp will be given a musical education at 
the expense of one of these institutions. 


Federation Coéoperates 


The National Federation of Music Clubs 
has offered to codperate with supervisors 
who enter candidates for the camp by assist- 
ing in raising the scholarship fees, either 
by giving or promoting benefit concerts or 
by influencing individuals, clubs or business 
firms in contributing to the fund. 

The following have tentatively agreed to 
conduct concerts at the camp next summer: 

Frederick Stock, conductor, Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


_Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Eugene Goosens, conductor, Rochester 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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was the most wonderful advertising matter 
I have ever handled. People stopped in 
front of the ticket office and just stared. 
Not so many of them came in to buy, but 
lots of them stared outside. They wondered 
whether our heroine was an Egyptian 
dancer, a sleight of hand performer or a 
contortionist. The printing forgot to men- 
tion what she did in her act, but it had its 
Latin and its pome. The trouble was that 
the New York management had no idea of 
the number of people in the world who had 
never heard of this particular star. La- 
mentable ignorance on the people’s part, of 
course, but the truth nevertheless. 


With it all the concert idea is a life 
saver for the young artist. When a com- 
munity decides to spend $5,000 and selects 
Tito Schipa and Ruffo and Percy Grainger, 
that leaves very little over. It leaves not 
enough for another “name,” but enough 
for the unknown John Smith. The tickets 
are sold on the strength of Schipa, Ruffo 
and Grainger and John Smith is simply 
thrown in for extra measure. It gives, how- 
ever, a chance for John Emith to appear 
and perhaps make friends with several 
thousands of people. He gets his start 
hanging on to the coat tails of those al- 
ready well known, and I shudder to think of 
the task he would have getting started with- 
out that assistance. 


Willing Workers 


It is a well known fact that the last 
night box office sale for concerts in an 
artist course is negligible. I have been in 
charge of small courses for which a total 
of $3,500 was spent for three artists. If 
$100 was taken in at the door for any one 
of those concerts, the management was 
elated. The average was around $50. In 


other words the system hinges on the 
willingness of amateur workers to sell 
tickets. 


The artists are at the mercy of a peculiar 
set of circumstances that may at any mo- 
ment turn and rend them. With the excep- 
tion of the half dozen I have mentioned, 
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About the National High School Orchestra Camp 
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Howard Hanson, director, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edwin Franke Goldman, conductor, the 
Goldman Band, New York. 

Captain Taylor Branson, leader, United 
States Marine Band. 

Albert Stoessel, associate conductor, New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley, composer. 


Symphonic Chosen 


The following composers are preparing 
special compositions to be given first per- 
formances at the camp: Howard Hanson, 
Edgar Stillman-Keliley, Carl Busch, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Albert Stoessel. 

The following symphonies are scheduled 
for performance at the first summer camp 
session: Beethoven, third (Eroica) and 
fifth; Tchaikovsky, fourth and 6th (Path- 
etique) ; Brahms, second; César Franck, D 
minor; Schubert, “Unfinished” and Dvorak, 
“New World.” 

Concerts will be given every Sunday af- 
ternoon by the band of 210 and every Sun- 
day evening by the orchestra of 280. 5 
the week solo contests among the players 
and ensemble concerts will be given in the 
bowl which is being prepared to seat 15,000 
people. The excavation work incident to the 
bowl was completed Dec. 1 through the gift 
of $1,000 from Gustave Schirmer of New 
York. 

Several hundred supervisors have applied 
for positions as counselors. The counselors 
will receive their board and room for their 
services and will be admitted to all rehears- 
als and classes. Because of the large num- 
ber of applications for counselor positions 
preference will be given to supervisors who 
have entered candidates who are accepted 
for the camp. Applications for female coun- 
selors may be made to Mrs. Byrl Fox 
Bacher, dean of women, University School 
of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., who will be 
director for the girl’s division of the camp. 
Applications for male counselor positions 
may be sent to Joseph E. Maddy, Box 31, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The camp faculty will include a corps of 
professional symphony orchestra players 
who will have charge of the training of 
each section of the orchestra and band, 


Mosr Barruinc Business 
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there is hardly an artist in the country who 
would dare venture out as theatrical com- 
panies go and seek to draw money into the 
box office on merit. The musical business 
so far as the artists are concerned is es- 
sentially a parasitical proposition, entirely 
dependant upon the services of poor nobodies. 
Just as an artist feels no compunction in 
demanding stiff fees for appearances with 
such an organization as the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association when they know the de- 
ficit runs as high as $500,000 in a season, 
so also they think nothing of asking con- 
cert fees that cannot vaguely be warranted 
by their worth at the box office. 


The concert business is as complex, baf- 
fling and wholly unstable an affair as any- 
thing extant today in this country. It de- 
pends almost entirely upon the good will 
of utter strangers. 


Blaming the Radio 


It is admitted that things have been bad 
in the concert business in late years, but 
the blame is laid almost entirely at the door 
of radio. Radio has done its share, but I 
am of the opinion that the lack of show- 
manship in the business has hurt as badly. 
In the past when one local organization got 
a stomach full, the New York manager 
managed to find another set of public 
spirited door knockers to replace it. The 
supply is running out, and is running out 
because even the women are becoming worn 
down by the hard battle of bucking the pub- 
lic and the New York managers at one 
and the same time. 


It is conceivable that the time will come 
when all courses will be run by individuals. 
That will be a bad moment for the stars 
and the New York managers. There will 
be unpleasant and insistent demand for a 
closer approximation of artist fee and box 
office drawing power. The New York 
manager will find that he is no longer deal- 
ing with the idealistic women of a music 
club who are willing to wear out shoe 
leather so long as the course can be as- 


us ' PU 


sured of an even break. He will be up 
against the different proposition of furnish- 
ing an artist who can make the cash reg- 
ister ring. Whether it will help music as 
an art is doubtful. It is certain to change 
it. ’ 
Music in my opinion is the greatest of 
all arts. It is also the most subsidized. 
Symphony orchestras never pretend to make 
their way financially. Opera companies 
with the exception of the San Carlo operate 
at a loss, and the San Carlo is subsidized 
by the efforts of music clubs and women’s 
clubs of the country. 
with the exception of so-called popular 
music—is subsidized in the same way. 

I have many friends among the artists, 
and I should dislike to see anything come 
up to harm them. But I fear for music 
and for musicians in this country when 
I think on what a shaky foundation the 
whole structure is built. Unless the New 
York manager adds showmanship to sales- 
manship, I feel that conditions will become 
worse instead of better. The time has come 
when the local management must have more 
support from the New York manager in 
putting his attractions across. No theatrical 
manager would think of putting a show 
into a theater and doing as little for it as 
the concert manager does for his best at- 
traction. 


Things are not so bad that they can’t be 
remedied, but the New York managers must 
cease to believe that their duty is done 
when they have once sold the course and 
arranged for the railroad tickets. The pres- 
ent system of having women’s organizations 
sponsor music in small towns is ideal, but 
it must have support from the angle of 
showmanship. It is distinctly a task for 
the national manager. He may not think 
90, but if, as I have said, the day ever 
comes when the women of this country de- 
cide simultaneously to take up flag pole 
painting instead of ticket bludgeoning, the 
New York gentleman will be convinced. He 
will find his business gone. I am not as 
sorry for him as I might be, but I am con- 
cerned about the future of music. 
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Portland Groups 
Actively Engaged 


Orchestra Plays American Music 
and Clubs Give Lists of 
Diversity 


PortLanpD, Ore., Feb. 29.—A Saturday 
morning audience heard the Symphony Or- 
chestra, led by Willem von Hoogstraten, 
play Mendelssohn’s “Fingal Cave” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Last Spring,” the “Danse Ameri- 
caine” by Dent Mowrey and Deems Taylor’s 
“Through the Looking Glass.” lEarlier in 
the week Mr. Taylor’s suite was heard here 
the first time. Mr. Mowrey is a Portland 
pianist and wrote the “Danse,” which is in a 
light vein, originally for the piano. 

May Peterson, soprano, with Myron Jacob- 
son as accompanist, sang in the Chloe Nero 
Thursday series. Another program under 
the same direction was given by California 
musicians; Phyllida Ashley and Aileen 
Feely, who played two-piano numbers, and 
Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto. Aurora 
Underwood, of the University of Oregon 
faculty, accompanied. 


Give MacDowell Benefit 


The MacDowell Club Chorus, led by 
W. H. Boyer, and assisted by Arthur John- 
son, tenor, with May Van Dyke as accom- 
panist, appeared in a concert for the benefit 
of the MacDowell Colony. Expert attack, 
harmonious blending and variety character- 
ized the choral numbers, which included 
MacDowell’s “Midsummer Clouds,” Saar’s 
“The Nile” and “Night Beloved” by Harris. 
In the last two Genevieve Kleeb and Mrs. 
Louis W. Pennington sang the incidental 
solos with charming effect. Mr. Johnson, 
as usual, was recalled many times. 

Slavic music was presented at a Mac- 
Dowell Club meeting by the Ellison White 
Conservatory of Music Trio, consisting of 
Edouard Hurlimann, violinist; Bruno 
Coletti, cellist, and Frances Striegel Burke, 
pianist. Vladmir Svetloff and Mme. Svet- 
loff sang Russian songs. 


Present “Mikado” 


_Eminently successful were presentations of 

“The Mikado” in the Heilig Theater from 
Feb, 2 to 4. Local singers showed profes- 
sional excellence. Leading réles were sung 
by Martin Johnson, Ernest Crosby, A. K. 
Houghton, Charles T. Baum, Iris M. Oakley, 
W. T. Robertson, Nadj Rossetti, Evelvn 
Goodloe and Geneva Gong. H. Goodell 
Boucher was stage manager, and John Britz 
conductor. ; 

A municipal program was furnished by 
the Police Glee Club, the Melodians and 
the Fifty-Fifty Club, directed by Minna 
Pelz. Soloists were Ivy Bjork, Edmind 
Wiley, R. L. Crane, Bertha Boxer. Rose 
Parker, Ruth Zander, John Todd and Mil- 
dred Gianini. Geraldine France and Erma 
Ewart were the accompanists. 

JoceLyn Foutkes. 


Mystery Surrounds Bookings 
of Bowl Conductors 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 29.—The matter 

of conductors for the forthcoming Bowl 
season is still shrouded in deep mystery. 
Eight conductors, five of whom will be new 
to Los Angeles, have been engaged and their 
programs already submitted. Of the remain- 
ing three, Eugene Goossens is the only one 
from last summer who will return. It is 
rumored that overtures were made to Rich- 
ard Strauss and to Arturo Toscanini for a 
series of concerts, but it is said that neither 
of these leaders could be induced to come 
this ‘season. The series will have eight 
soloists, one each week, three of whom will 
be named by the auditions committee, headed 
by Mrs. J. Boyce-Smith, now engaged in 
weekly hearings. . 


a Do C. 


Concerts in Birmingham 


_BirMIncuam, Aua., Feb. 29.—John Mc- 
Cormack proved that he retains his popu- 
larity in Birmingham by drawing an audience 
of several. thousand to the Municipal Au- 
ditorium on Feb. 21. This was one of the 
events in the All Star Course managed by 
Mrs. Orline A. Shipman and A. Brown 
Parkes. Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, was also 
well received, and Edwin Schneider accom- 
panied. The Schubert Club, consisting of 
women’s voices and directed by Ferdinand 
Dunkley, gave its first concert on Feb. 17, 
in the Ensley First Methodist Educational 
Building. Elizabeth Street, of Alexander 
City, was the soloist. 
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UDOLPH GANZ, pianist, composer 
R and conductor, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Musical College as a member of 
the faculty, and will serve as vice-president 
of that institution beginning Sept. 1, 1928, 
according to an announcement made by Carl 
D. Kinsley, manager. 

In assuming this new post, Mr, Ganz will 
not relinquish public playing and conducting, 
but will accept a limited number of_ recital 
and orchestra engagements each year. 

Born in Zurich, Switzerland, Mr. Ganz 
made his first appearance at the age of 
twelve as a ‘cellist Five years later he 
played Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in C 
Minor with the Municipal Orchestra in Lau- 
sanne. The success he won on this occasion 
caused him to devote himself more ex- 
clusively to the piano, and after much study 
with prominent teachers in Strasbourg and 
with Busoni in Berlin, Mr. Ganz made his 
formal début with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1899, 


Conducted His Symphony 


Only four months later, the young artist 
conducted his own Symphony in E with 
the same orchestra. Almost immediately, he 
was engaged as dean of the piano depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College, where 
he taught for five years. This stay in 
America led up to his first New York ap- 
pearance, which was in February, 1906, when 
he was hailed as a “man among pianists” 
for his force, poetry, enthusiasm and sim- 
plicity of manner. Three years in Europe 
followed, after which Mr. Ganz made a tour 
of the United States and Canada, playing 
in more than 300 cities and towns. 

Thus firmly established, Mr. Ganz was 
invited to conduct the St. Louis Symphony 
as guest in 1921, and his success was so im- 
mediate that he was appointed permanent 


conductor of that orchestra, in which ca- 
pacity he remained until his resignation in 
1927. He also appeared as conductor at the 
Stadium concerts in New York and at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Mr. Ganz has written more than 200 songs 
and piano works. His wide research has 
engendered erudition both practical and ar- 
tistic; he is equally at home in the classic 
and modern schools. 

The Chicago Musical College has been 
for years a pioneer in fostering musical 
education in this country by securing the 
services of both European and American 
artists of prominence as members of his 
faculty. This phase of musical education 
is perhaps one of the most important and 
vital achievements in the institutions de- 
voted to musical learning. 

Mr. Ganz will be associated in his new 
office with the following officers of the 


college: Herbert Witherspoon, president ; 
Leon Sametini, vice-president, and Mr. 
Kinsey. 
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Carolina Prepares for State School 
Contest 


Cuartorte, N. C., Feb. 29.—Charlotte 
high schools are preparing for the annual 
state high school music contest in the North 
Carolina College for Women at Greensboro, 
April 12 and 13. The event is being held 
two weeks earlier this year. Last year the 


high school music meet brought together, 
1,865, and it is expected that this year the 
enrollment will be larger. Dr. Wade R. 
3rown is director of Greensboro. Glee 
clubs, mixed choruses, quartets, soloists and 
instrumental groups will take part. 

G. Bs 
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Rudolph Ganz, Pianist-Conductor, Who Will Become Vice-President and Piano 
Instructor at the Chicago Musical College Next Fall. 
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Baltimore Finds 
Events Very Good 


Kreisler and Ponselle Given Hearty 
Receptions When Appearing 
There 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 29.—Fritz Kreisie, 
played in the Lyric Theatre on Feb. 20 to an 
audience that filled the auditorium and the 
stage. His artistic poise, individualistic 
style and expression gave value to each 
composition projected. Carl Lamson was the 
accompanist. The concert was arranged by 
the Wilson-Greene Bureau. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano, with Stuart Ross, 
pianist, were also presented in the Wilson- 
Greene series in the Lyric and attracted a 
record attendance on Feb. 24. The singer’s 
gracious manner and vivid dramatic sense to- 
gether with vocal resource of a high order 
made the program stand out as one of 
splendid effect throughout. 


Peabody Concerts 

Recent concerts in the Peabody Conserva- 
tory preparatory department, which offers 
programs by members of the teaching staff, 
have aroused interest. A novel program il- 
lustrating music and ritual dances of the 
American Indian was given by Bessie Evans. 
Programs have also been given by Selma 
Fox, pianist; Louise Cline, and Josephine 
McLaughlin, sopranos: Virginia Fore, 
Audrey Cordero, Katherine Simmerman, 
LuBon Keefer and Flurette Gorfine, pianists, 
and Alma Metcalf, violinist. A lecture “In 
the Composer’s Workshop” was given by 
Louis Cheslock. 

Austin Conradi, pianist and teacher in the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music gave the 
fifteenth recital on Friday afternoon, Feb. 
24, in the main hall of the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Mr. Conradi long since established 
himself as an artist of poetic type. On his 
program were two original compositions, a 
Scherzo, and “By the Cradle.” 


Students Appear 


Students of the European Conservatory 
of Music, Henri Weinreich, director, gave 
the first spring concert, on Feb. 21 in Stieff 
Hall. Taking part were pupils of the direc- 
tor, and Joseph Imbrugolia, Evelyn Upp, 
William Chenoweth, Ethel Ashman, Mar- 
garet Ingel and William Stange, members 
of the faculty. They were assisted by voice 
pupils of Oscar Lehman. 

Pupils of the Maryland School for the 
Blind, John F. Bledsee, superintendent, gave 
a concert in Newcomer Hall, Overlea, on 
Sunday, Feb. 26. The boys’ ensemble, the 
junior chorus, and the elder choral group 
sang effectively. Individual pupils in vio- 
lin, voice, and piano also appeared. 

F. C. BorNscHEIN, 


Texas Composers’ Contest 
Arranged by Club 


~» AN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 29.—The 
> San Antonio Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck is president, an- 
nounces its ninth annual prize competition 
for Texas composers. Cash awards amount- 
ing to $300 will be made. The competition 
is for piano and vocal compositions or com- 
positions for violin, ’cello, harp, organ, flute, 
or any combination of instruments. It will 
close May 1, 1928. Any Texas composer, 
or a resident from May 1, 1927 to May 1, 
1928, is eligible. Mrs. L. L. Marks, 417 
East Travis Street, San Antonio, is chair- 
man of the competition and receives manu- 
scripts. Non-resident judges of assured 
reputation will be chosen. Those who have 
served as judges in the past eight years are 


Ernest Kroeger, Josef Lhevinne, Rudolph 
Ganz, Frank Van der Stucken, Felix 
Borowski, Leopold Godowsky, Leopold 
Auer, Fay Foster, Herbert Witherspoon, 


Louis Victor Saar. Assisting Mrs. Marks 
on the composition committee are Catherine 


Clarke, vice-chairman; Walter Dunham, 
Roy Repass, Mary Stuart Edwards, Betty 
Longacre Wilson, Ada Rice, Mrs. E. P. 
McMahon. 

G. M. T. 


Musical Art Recital 

The fourth recital in the alumni series 
at the Institute of Musical Art for this 
season was given Feb. 24, by Margaret 
Hamilton, pianist. Wednesday, George 
Houston of the American Opera Com- 
pany, will give a song recital, also in the 
Alumni series. Both artists are graduates 
and holders of Artists’ diplomas from the 
Institute. 








36 
‘Skyscrapers’ Is 
Novelty on Coast 


Schneevoigt Returns to Los Angeles; 
English Singers Make 
Début 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 29.—Resuming his 
leadership after some three weeks in De- 
troit and other eastern centers, Georg 
Schneevoigt made up for lost time by list- 
ing Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers” Ballet for the 
first time in the Philharmonic concerts» of 
Feb. 16 and 17. 


was also César Franck’s Symphony in D 


For good measure, there 


Minor, as a sop for musical laggards, and a 
soloist in the person of the conductor’s wife, 
Sigrid Schneevoight, who was doubtless the 
attraction for the bevy of pianists and teach- 
ers, whose presence was more than ordinarily 
apparent. 

It cannot be set down that the Carpenter 
work was an overwhelming success, divorced 
from its stage trappings and without any 
dancing to intrigue the eye. Despite the ex- 
tra expense of an augmented orchestra and 
extra rehearsals, to say nothing of the “Go” 
and “Stop” signals, which worked intermit- 
cently without much rhyme or reason, the 
composition failed to awaken great popular 
interest. Cuts might have been more rigor- 
ously accomplished, although Mr. Schnee- 
voight did considerable pruning. But the sig- 
nificance of the jazz rhythms seemed to pale 
as the performance wore on, and the helter- 
skelter pictures gave one a dizzy feeling, 
as when viewing New York from a Third 
Avenue Elevated railway. Which, by the 
way, may be the impression which the com- 
poser desired 

Pianist’s Local Début 

Mme. Schneevoight, chose Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in B Minor for her initial Los 
Angeles appearance, and left no doubt as to 
the measure of her artistic gifts. Nervous- 
ness obscured some of the finer effects in 
the beginning, but Mme. Schneevoigt’s un- 
derlying musicianship and musical feeling 
carried her to a triumphant close, marked 
by many recalls 

The Franck Symphony proffered music 
lovers the most substantial food on the pro- 
gram. The orchestra played with a fine 
quality of tone and nobility of sentiment. 
Mr. Schneevoigt maintained the exalted 
mood, although certain liberties in rhythm- 
ical matters were somewhat disturbing. 

Sensitive Part Singing 

The English Singers made their initial 
bow in Los Angeles on Feb. 21, and gave an 
audience of nearly 3000 a new idea of what 
six musicianly singers can accomplish. This 
sensitive group imparted a delicious flavor 
to everything they sang. Beauty of diction 
and a fine balance between the different parts 
characterized the work of the ensemble. 
Works of Byrd, Purcell, folk-songs charm- 
ingly arranged by Vaughan Williams, mad- 
rigals and a group of Italian street calls 
were included in the program. The concert 
was under the Behymer management. 

Oscar Straus’ “The Chocolate Soldier” 
attracted an unusually large number of 
patrons as the eighth work in the ten weeks’ 
season of the Shrine Light Opera Company. 
Charlot Woodruff had one of her best parts 
as Nadina, with Louis Templeman finding 
a congenial part in the title rdle. Other 
important parts were well taken by Ralph 
Errolle, Bernice Mershon, Cora Bird, J. 
Russell Powell and John Cherry. The score 
sparkled as of yore, thanks to effective 
staging and the good direction of Frank N. 
Darling. 

The Los Angeles Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Anna Stetzler, president, held one 
of its important meetings of the year in the 
auditorium of the Los Angeles Conservatory 
on Feb. 20, with Rupert Hughes giving an 
illustrated lecture on “Tendencies in Modern 
Music.” Some of his own compositions bore 
testimony to his right to be included among 
the neo-modernists. Some 300 persons heard 
the lecture 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 


Lonc Beacu, Cat—Joseph Ballantyne 
presented his vocal pupils in a studio recital 
recently. Jane Stanley presented her ad- 
vanced piano class of the department of 
adult education, Long Beach night schools 
Feb. 2. Thet composers represented were 
Haydn, Beethoven, Scarlatti, Mozart, Ram- 
eau and Daquin. 
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Fort Worth’s New Theological Building. 


ORT WORTH, TEX., Feb. 29.—The George E. Cowden Hall of Sacred Music of the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary was formally opened for the 1926-27 


session. 


sound proof and fire proof throughout. 
orchestra and band room. 


The cost of construction, exceeding $300,000, was made possible by the gift of 
$150,000 from Mrs. George E. Cowden of Fort Worth. 


The Hall is three stories high, 


The first floor has twelve class rooms and a large 
On the second floor are the offices of the director, I. E. Reynolds, 
and of the assistant director, B. B. McKinney, both gospel song writers. 


Also on this 


floor are the offices and studios of the fourteen faculty members, and the auditorium in 


which is located an organ costing $14,000. 


250 students. 


The third floor has a large reception room, a 
study hall, parlors, and thirty practice rooms. 


The equipment is sufficient to accommodate 


Mr. Reynolds outlines the aim of the school in these words: “The ideal 


and purpose to the School of Sacred Music are efficient musicians, trained theoretically, 
technically, and practically for every type of service in the field of sacred music from the 
smallest mission to the most cultured and refined church.” 
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Detroit is Host to Chicago Opera 


Four Performances Are Given By Favorite Stars; Symphony Lists Please 


Detroit, Feb. 29.—Beginning Feb. 16, the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company gave four 
performances in the Masonic Auditorium. 
The repertoire consisted of “La Gioconda,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Carmen” and “Il 
Trovatore.” 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted the “Gio- 
conda” production, in which the singers 
were: Rosa Raisa, Augusta Lenska, Chase 
Baromeo, Cyrena Van Gordon, Charles 


Marshall Cesare Formichi, Antonio Nicolich,- 


Lodovico Oliviero, and Eugenio Sandrini. 

Singers in “Butterfly” were Edith Mason, 
Lorna Doone Jackson, Charles Hackett, 
Alice D’Hermanoy, Giacomo Rimini, José 
Mojica, Désiré Defrére, Lodovico Oliviero, 
Eugenio Sandrini and Gildo Morelato. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

The “Carmen” cast was composed of 
Rene Maison, Antonio Nicolich, Mary Gar- 
den, Alice D’Hermanoy, Elinor Marle, 
Giacomo Rimini, Olga Kargau, Désiré 
Defrére, José Mojica and Eugenio Cor- 
renti, with Giorgio Polacco as conductor. 

Claudia Muzio was announced to sing the 
role of Leonora in “Trovatore,” but was 
called away by the illness of her mother and 
her place was taken by Rosa Raisa. The 
cast was completed by Alice D’Hermanoy, 
Richard Bonelli, Antonio Cortis, Augusta 
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“A Journey Through Spain” 

San Jose, Cal., Feb. 29-—The San Jose 
Music Study Club presented Charles Emil 
Kany in “A Musical Journey Through 
Spain” before a large audience in Schofield 
Hall of the Y. W. C. A. on a recent after- 
noon. The program was a lecture-recital 
which brought serenades, work songs, street 
songs and soldier songs, and called for 
voice, guitar, piano, and phonograph for 
illustrations. Mr. Kany is assistant profes- 
sor in Spanish at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Creatore’s Band gave two concerts 
in the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School on a recent Sunday afternoon and 


evening. MMF 


Lenska, Virgilio Lazzari, Albert Rappaport 
and Eugenic Sandrini. The conductor was 
Henry G. Weber. 


Orchestral Programs 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Overture “A Night 
in May” was heard for the first time at a 
Detroit Symphony concert when the orches- 
with the Orpheus Club, which is directed by 
Charles Frederic Morse, on Sunday after- 
tra, conducted by Victor Kolar, appeared 
noon, Feb. 19. Featured on the program 
were Holst’s “Choral Hymns from the Rig- 
Veda,” with solos sung by George K. Bolen- 
der, Federal L. Whittlesey and Robert H. 
Luther. Also heard were Five Sailor 
Chanties, arranged by Sir Richard Runci- 
man Terry, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sché- 
hérazade.” 

The Detroit Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kolar, gave its Sixteenth Sun- 
day afternoon concert on Feb. 12, with 
Dreda Aves as soprano soloist. The pro- 
gram included Herbert’s March, “World’s 
Progress”; the Overture to “Der Freis- 
chiitz”; a Lully, Ballet Suite Orchestrated 
by Mottl; an aria from “La Gioconda”; 
songs with Margaret Mannebach at the 
piano, and the Polovetsian Dances from 
“Prince Igor.” 

Heten A. G. STEPHENSON. 
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Schumann Heink In Tucson 


Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 29—In her factory 
well Tucson recital, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink sang to an audience which taxed the 
capacity of the Temple of Music and Art 
recently. The concert was _ interspersed 
with short speeches by Frank J. Cordis, 
mayor of the city, and Dr. Byron Cum- 
mings, president of the University of Ari- 
zona, and in the presentation of gifts from 
the American Legion, the Campenella Club 
and the B Sharp Club. The two latter are 
junior branches of the Saturday Morning 
Musical Club, under whose management the 
concert was given. G. & 





Bristo., Conn.—Mario Cappelli, tenor, 
appeared in a special concert program in 
Prospect Methodist Church on Feb. 21 
Chesterbrook was his accompanist. 


Providence Gives 
Artists Welcome 


Boston Symphony and Flonzaleys 
Notable Among Important 
Concert Givers 


Provivence, R. I., Feb. 29—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, appeared in the E. F. Albee 
Theater in its fourth Providence concert on 
Feb. 14. 

As at the previous concerts an audience 
which taxed the theater’s capacity greeted 
the orchestra and its brilliant conductor with 
unstinted applause. The program opened 
wtih Bach’s Concerto, No. 2 in F for violin. 
flute, oboe and trumpet. Soloists were Mr. 
Burgin, Mr. Laurent, Mr. Mager, and Mr 
Gilet. The Symphony was that of Sibelius, 
No. 1 in E Minor. Other numbers were 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Overture to “A Night 
in May” and “La Peri” by Dukas. 

Under the joint management of Mrs. Gil- 
bert C. Carpenter and Mrs. Dwight K 
Bartlett, the Flonzaley Quartet played in the 
Providence Plantations Club on Feb. 13. An 
audience made up of leading musical, pro- 
fessional and social personages gave an ova- 
tion to these artists. The program included 
srahms’ Quartet in B Flat Major, a Pre- 
lude by Erwin Schulhoff, Tchaikovsky’s 
Andante cantabile and several encores. 


College Holds Reception 

The faculty of the Providence College of 
Music, of which Wassili Leps, formerly of 
New York, is the head, gave a reception and 
a charming musical program at the school 
on the afternoon of Feb. 17. Members of 
the advisory board present included Mrs 
Caesar Misch, president of the Rhode Island 
State Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs 
George Hail, member of the board of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs: Mrs 
George H. W. Ritchie, Mrs. Walter A 
Peck, Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes, Mrs Elizabet! 
Nicholson White, Mrs. Wassili Leps, Mrs 
Albert M. Steinert, Dr. W. Louis Chapman 
Mrs. Hans Schneider, Walter Butterfield 
and Mrs. George Hill MacLean 

A feature of the program was a melodious 
sonata for piano and violin recently com- 
posed by Mr. Leps played by the composer 
and Wassili Besekirsky, violinist Pian 
solos were given by Doreen Rook, Ros: 
Millman, teachers of the school, and several 
advanced pupils 


100 Alumni Sing 


The University Glee Club, composed 
more than 100 alumni of universities in th 
country, with Berrick Schloss as conductor 
gave the second in a series of three concerts 
in Memorial Hall on Feb. 17. Doris Doe of 
Boston, contralto, was the 
Beatrice Warden Roberts as her accompan- 
ist. Earl P. Perkins was accompanist for 
the club. Miss Doe sang numbers by “Saint 
Saéns, Bassett, La Forge, Rachmaninoff and 
McDermid. 

The club sang with a splendid volume of 
tone and fine expression Outstanding num 
bers were “Glory to God in the Hichest” by 
Pergolesi, arranged by Archibald T. David 
son, “The Mulligan Musketeers” by R. W 
Atkinson, Gaul’s “Song of Fellowship” and 
Negro spirituals. 

Jerome Swinford, baritone of New York 
was heard in song recital by a representativ: 
audience in Alumnae Hall of the Women’s 
College in Brown University on Feb. 18 
Mr. Swinford was accorded great applaus« 
for the unquestioned beauty of his voice and 
naa style. Frederick Hart accompan 
1eqd. 


soloist, with 


N. Bissevt. Pettis 


Programs in Terre Haute 

Terre Haute. Inp., Feb. 29.—The Febru 
ary program of the Women’s Music Clut 
was given by Eva Tooley, dramatic sopran 
and Mildred McCluskey Sweeney. pianis! 
Mrs. Tooley’s beautiful voice was heard 
advantage in three groups. in which M 
zart’s “Alleluia” and Tchaikovsky's “Adier 
Forests” were outstanding. Mrs. Sweene 
played modern numbers with good tone and 
a facile technic. Elvada Tessman Thomp 
son was an excellent accompanist. Mrs 
James T. Gavin, contralto, was heard in a 
delightful recital of familiar songs as 
guest day attraction of the local chapter 
the D. A. R. A large audience expressed 
enthusiasm. Dorothy Knight Greene ac- 
companied.  m. Ap 
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Band Leaders Ask Los Angeles Pays 


for Army Titles 


Sousa Among Those Urging Bill 
to Change Designation of 
Conductors 


Wasuincton, Feb. 29—A hearing has 
been held by the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs on the bill to provide for a 
change in the present designation of “band 
leader” in the army to that of “bandmaster,” 
and give bandmasters who are appointed as 
such a commission either as first or second 
lieutenant, depending upon certain condi- 
tions. 

Those who appeared before the committee 
to urge the enactment of the measure were 
Commander John Philip Sousa, United 
States Naval Reserves; James C. Eldridge, 
Army Music School; A. C. Hayden, presi- 
dent Washington Chapter American Feder- 
ation of Musicians; M. A. Quinto, president 
of the American Band Leaders’ Association. 

Brigadier-General Campbell King, assistant 
chief of staff, United States of America, 
and Colonel J. P. Wade, general staff, 
United States of America, appeared for the 
War Department. 


Department Opposition 


The War Department opposes the meas- 
ure on the ground of ambiguity due to the 
loose wording in the use of the terms 
“bandmaster,” “band leader,” and “band 
commander.” It also claimed that the sole 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to pro- 
vide that the warrant officer band leaders in 
the army shall be commissioned officers. The 
department has consistently opposed legisla- 
tion of this character. 

Mr. Sousa and others favoring the meas- 
ure urged that rank commensurate with the 
duties performed be given as an aid to 
morale and also to put American army band 
leaders in the same status as those in foreign 
bands. The War Department’s position is 
that the present status of the bands and 
band leaders is in accord with the needs of 
the military establishment. 


A. T. Marks. 








Snapped in Canton, Ohio, Are, Left to 


Right, Hon. C. A. Woodrum, Capt. W. S. 

Stannard, Leader of the United States 

Army Band, and C. C. Cappel, Its Man- 

ager. The Band Has Just Completed Its 
—. peerrameeive here 
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Ww That Is Heard om Sen Anhouta 

San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 22.—Victor 
Powell, pianist _of Austin, was presented in 
recital by the San Antonio Music Teachers’ 
Association, Feb. 13, in the St. Anthony 
Hotel. Notable command of color marked 
his artistic rendition of works by Bach, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Schumann. 
Charming original compositions were in- 
-luded in the program. The junior depart- 
ment of the Tuesday Musical Club, of which 
Lida V. Grosh is chairman, gave an annual 
program of music by American composers, 
Feb. 11. Piano compositions by Frank 
Lynes, Ferdinand Himmelreich, Homer 
srunn, Harold Morris and Mana Zucca 
were used. Taking part were Johanna Belle 
Steves, Lyllian Couch, Laura Keller, Mary 
Spang and Merry Brendel. Dorothy 
Rogers sang Roland Farley’s “Night Wind.” 
Beta Humbursky sang songs by Homer 
Samuels, Harry T. Burleigh and Anne 
Stratton. The accompanists were Merry 
Brendel and Ann Louise Bosshardt. 


G. M. T. 





* Iowa Holds Rural Concert 
Ames, Iowa, Feb. 22.—The Lybarger 
Farm Bureau Orchestra of Mitchell County 
won first place in the Iowa rural orchestra 
~ontest held here. Second place was won 
y Caldwell Orchestra of Dallas County. 


The Lybarger orchestra of twenty-four 


ieces was also the winner of the state con- 


B. C. 


st last year. 


Tribute to Ravel 


Local Chapter of Pro Musica Is 
Sponsor When Composer Gives 
Original Program 


Los Angeles, Feb. 22—Los Angeles musi- 
cians and members of the local chapter of 
Boys’ Glee Club has elected: president, W. 
Enders Coyle; vice-president, Charles Mas- 
len; secretary, Frank Busch; treasurer, 
Thomas Callery; librarian, Allen H de; as- 


sistant librarian, Robert Crandall. "The 
clubs will give their annual joint concert in 
the Broad Street Auditorium on March 23. 


Pro Musica paid royal tribute to the per- 
son and genius of Taurice Ravel when he 
gave a program in the Biltmore ballroom 
on Feb. 8& Under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Mrs. J. J. Carter, his first appear- 
ance became an event of prime importance. 

The program, evidently chosen to reveal 
the composer *s progress at various stages in 
his artistic development, began with piano 
numbers. Three songs, “Asie,” “La 
Flute Enchantée” and “T indifferent” were 
beautifully sung by Lisa Roma, Then came 
the Sonata for violin and piano, in which 
the composer had the capable assistance of 
Calmon Luboviski. 

The Sonatine for piano and another group 
of songs preceded the most ambitious and 
successful number, the Introduction and AIl- 
legro for Harp, with accompaniment of 
string quartet, flute and clarient. This diffi- 
cult harp part was in the capable hands of 
Alfred Kastner. The ensemble was com- 
posed of the Luboviski Quartet, Mr. Lubo- 
viski, Mischa Spiegel, Raymond Menhen- 
nick and Nicholas Ochi-Albi,—Jay Plowe, 
flautist, and Pierre Perrier, clarinetist. 


Schneevoigt Returns 


The return of Georg Schneevoigt from 
his visit to Detroit was signalized by hearty 
applause at the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
orchestral concerts on Feb. 2 and 3. Popu- 
lar interest was further incited by the ap- 
pearance of Frances Berkova, violinist, as 
soloist, who played the difficult and not un- 
grateful Concerto of Conus. 

It was the first hearing given Miss Ber- 
kova since she came back from New York 
and Europe, and her foriner townsmen gave 
her a cordial reception. Miss Berkova plays 
with authority and dash, and with a sur- 
prising amount of depth. 


Mr. Schneevoigt chose Strauss’ “Helden- 


leben” for his chief number, and under his 
vital beat, it became a veritable tour de 
force. One of the high lights of the per- 


formance was the superb playing of the 
violin solo by Alfred Megerlin, concert- 
master. 


Schubert Program 


The same evening witnessed the second 
Schubert program, given by Margaret Goetz 
and assisting artists in the Biltmore music 
room, A goodly audience showed its appre- 
ciation of songs sung by Leslie Brigham 
and Gage Christopher, basses; Constance 
Balfour and Melba French Barr, sopranos; 
Georgianna Strauss, contralto, and Hal 
Davidson Crain. The accompanists were 
Gertrude Ehrlich, G. Davis Brillhart, Albert 
Beck, Vera Gay and Ivy Mae Travis. A 
feature of the program was the playing of 
the Serenade by Theodore Klages on a 
violin that was once the property of Schu- 
bert, and which is now owned by a descend- 
ant of Schubert’s brother, living in Los 
Angeles. The program was prefaced by a 
review of the composer’s life by Miss Goetz. 

A two-piano program of outstanding merit 
was given by Phyllida Ashley, and Aileen 
Fealy in the Hotel Huntington on Feb. 6. 
They played numbers by Saint-Saéns, Lia- 
doff, Kreisler and Strauss. A tour East, 
including a recital in New York, is being 
arranged. 





Chemet Plays in Denton 


DENTON, Tex., Feb. 22.—Renee Chemet, 
violinist, scored one of the most distinctive 
success of any visiting artist to Denton 
in a concert at the College of Industrial 
Arts auditorium recently. Her program in- 
cluded the Handel Sonata in D, two groups 
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Cincinnati Clubs 
Present Recitals 


Members’ Day Held by Matinée 
Society; Paderewski Plays 
to Enthusiasts 


Cincinnati, Feb. 29.—Particular attention 
has been drawn to the Matinée Musical Club 
and Paderewski. 

The Matinée Musical Club observed mem- 
bers’ day on Feb. 15, when Mrs. Adolf Hahn, 
president, and the program committee pre- 
sented the following soloists in concert: 
Emma Beiser-Scully, Florence Evans, Rose 
Brett Nottingham, Ilse Huebner, Natalie 
Robinson, Mrs. R. E. Wells, Mrs. Arthur 
Beyer, Uberto Neely, Clifford Shauffert, 
Arthur Bowen and Herman Burk. The 
Matinée Musical Club Choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. Hahn, gave German Dances 
by Schubert, arranged by Dr. Albino Gorno, 
with Mrs. Morris Wickersham and Lillian 
Tyler Plogstedt accompanying on two 
pianos. The concert was held in the morn- 
ing in the Hotel Gibson. f 

That evening Paderewski played in the 
new Taft Auditorium of the Masonic 
Temple. A large audience welcomed him 
with enthusiasm. 


Music by Three B’s 


The Monday Music Club gave a musicale 
in the Walnut Hills Branch Library on Mon- 
day to celebrate the acquisition of a new 
piano. A program devoted to the three “B's 
included piano solos by Amelia Haeckl, Mary 
Lou Janson and Mrs. Burton Wingate; songs 
by Mrs. Clarence Bell and Mrs. Wesley 
Engel; violin selections by Mrs. Ira Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Robert Finch and_ Florence 
O’Brien, and readings by Jane Kline and 
Anna Lucas. A paper on Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms was read by Mrs. Burton Win- 
gate, who also shared with Mrs. Engle the 
duties of accompanist. 

Grace D. GOLDENBERG. 





Kansas Holds Glee Club Contest 

WInrieELp, KAN., Feb. 29.—The winner in 
the Kansas Intercollegiate Glee Club contest 
held here recently was Southwestern College 
of this city. Bethel College, Newton, came 
second, and Emporia State Teachers’ College, 
third. Another event that elicited consider- 
able interest, was a sonata recital by Hugh 
H. Altvater, violinist, and Barton Bachmann, 
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International News Reel 


In San Diego, the Ratliff Dancers May Be Seen, Performing the Graceful and 
Alluring Dances of Old Spain in Picturesque Settings Within Balboa Park. 
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Inventor of “Ether Music” to 
Face Patent Contest 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 29.—According 
to reports here, effort to secure an 
American patent for the “ether music” 
invention, known as the “Theremino- 
phone,” is to meet considerable opposi- 
tion. It appears, according to a statement 
emanating from the United States Patent 
Office, that a patent was issued in April, 
1921, to Dr. F. E. Miller, 17 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York, for an electrical 
device for producing musical tones. This 
patent, it appears, embraces the funda- 
mental principles claimed by Professor 
Thereinin for his invention. The Miller 
patent covers an instrument with twenty- 
four keys for the operation of which Dr. 
Miller, claims he can use the Theremin 
method of producing sound by the moving 
of the hand in free air in the proximity 
of antennae radiating electro-magnetic 
waves. It is understood that the Russian 
inventor denies that his device infringes 
the Miller patent. 
A. T. M. 





English Singers Appear in Tucson 

Tucson, Ariz. Feb. 29.—The English 
Singers delighted a large audience when 
they appeared on the evening of Feb. 9. 
The concert, which was under the manage- 
ment of 


Melba Urges Community Hall 
in Honolulu 

ONOLULU, Feb. 18—Dame Nellie 

Melba is visiting Honolulu for rest and 
recreation. It is not a professional visit. She 
will return to Australia late in February to 
complete the organization of a company. 
Dame Melba urges the construction of a 
community auditorium in Honolulu of ade- 
quate size. “The islands are a halfway house 
for artists passing through to and from 
Australia or the Orient, and they would 
all be glad to stop here if an adequate 


opportunity were given them. I would bring 
my opera company from Australia if there 
were a suitable place here for them to per- 
form,” she says. 

a. 





Mme. Joachim-Chaigneau Sails To 
Europe 


Mme. Joachim-Chaigneau, French violin 
teacher, accompanied by her daughter Irene, 
returned to Europe on the Paris, sailing 
from New York on Feb. 25. While abroad, 
Mme. Joachim-Chaigneau is to prepare the 
Paris début of several students of the 
Modern Institute of Violin, and will remain 
in Paris to teach during the summer. In 


Lexington Public 
Likes Daytonians 


Westminster Choir, Kreisler and 
“Henchman” Company Are 
Noted Guests 


Lexincton, Ky., Feb. 29.—One of the 
most beautiful concerts ever given in Lex- 
ington was that of the Dayton Westminster 
Choir under the direction of John Finley 
Williamson at Woodland Auditorium, Feb. 
10th. The program consisted of numbers 
by Palestrina, Lotti, Bach, Grieg, Chris- 
tiansen, Brahms, Dvorak, Kopolyoff, Bur- 
leigh, Lutkin, and numbers dedicated to the 
choir by David Hugh Jones and Clarence 
Dickinson. Mr. Williamson addressed the 
MacDowell Club in the afternoon in the La 
Fayette ballroom, speaking on “Church 
Music.” The choir came under the man- 
agement of Anna Chandler Goff. 

Fritz Kreisler appeared in concert in the 
Woodland Auditorium under the manage- 
ment of Anna Chandler Goff on Feb. 15. 
The “Kreutzer Sonata” by Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn’s “Concerto” and compositions by 
Kreisler and Albeniz comprised the pro- 
gram. Carl Lamson was the accompanist. 


“Messiah” Is Sung 


The Winchester, Kentucky, Choral Club, 
under the direction of S. Maurice Thomp- 
son, sang “Messiah” in the First Christian 
Church in Winchester on Feb. 5. Eighty 
voices composed the chorus. The soloists 
were Mary Campbell Scott, Inez G. Mann, 
Ralph Rigby and S. Maurice Thompson 
Five hundred persons were turned away 
for lack of seating space 

A performance of “The King’s Hench- 
man” was given in the Woodland Audi- 
torium on Feb. 9 under the management of 
H. L. Scott. Outstanding were the sing- 
ing and acting of Richard Hale, Marie 
Sundelius and Giovanni Martino. 

Carl Lampert, violinist, appeared in re- 
cital at the Romany Theater on Feb. 7. An 
enthusiastic audience was present. Edith 
Rose was the accompanist. 





Omana, Nes.—The Omaha College Club, 
with Mrs. J. W. Dunham as presi- 











pianist. The program included the Mozart the Saturday Morning Musical her absence, the American branch of the dent, presented J. Rosamund Johnson and 
No. 18, Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” and the Club, was held in the club’s new Temple of Institute in Chicago will be under the di- Taylor Gordon, in a program of Negro 
César Franck sonata. Music and Art. rection of Michel Wilkomirski and Georges spirituals recently in the Technical High 
PA. GC. a & & Szpinalski. School. 
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720 Fime Arts Bidg., Chica il. Harrison 5755 
HARRIET | CASE AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 22.—Maurice 


Ravel made his first San Francisco 
appearance on the afternoon of Feb. 3, con- 
ducting the Symphony Orchestra in a pro- 
gram of his own compositions, while Alfred 
Hertz applauded from a box. The concert 
was remarkable from three standpoints— 
program, performance, and public reception 
—and offered the aural analyst an intriguing 
study in contrast in modes and manners. 
Whether or not a composer is the best in- 
terpreter of his own works has long been a 
mooted question—but if the composer does 
not know how he intended his work to be 
played, who does? And while Ravel is a 
greater composer than he is conductor, he 
painstakingly and capably guided the orches- 
tra in what were certainly authentic read- 
ings of his scores. And he did it with a 
minimum of gesture. 

Three of the five numbers listed were new 
to this city. The Suite “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” revealed at once the chief char- 
acteristics of the man both as composer and 
conductor. That and the succeeding ar- 
rangement of a Debusey Sarabande and 
Dance were scored for strings and wood- 
winds only,—a combination with which 
Ravel gets ravishing effects. They were 
played with the greatest of repression, with 
infinite finesse, with scarcely a moment of 
brilliance, and only moderate dynamic con- 
trasts. Exquisitely French, they sounded 
like a foreign tongue to an audience ac- 
customed to the dramatic fire and brilliance 
of other and more familiar schools. 


A Repressed Rhapsodie 


The “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” naturally 
more brilliant, was read in a similarly re- 
pressed manner. The audience, enthusiastic 
from the conductor’s first appearance, 
reached the peak of its demonstration of ap- 
proval after this number—and remained 
thereon for the succeeding two items, recall- 
ing the flowers upon him and upon Lisa 
Roma, the soprano soloist in Three Poems 
for voice and orchestra—Schéhérazade.” 
Miss Roma’s voice blended exceedingly well 
with the orchestral timbre, she sang charm- 
ingly. 

“La Valse” has been made familiar to 
Hertz audiences through repeated perform- 
ances and consequently offered the best 
evidence of what a composer may inject into 
his work that the most conscientious in- 
terpreter may not find in the score. It was 
Hertz and the San Francisco Symphony who 
gave this work its American premiere in 
1921. The tragic inevitability which the 
Hertz reading had indicated was magnified 
by Ravel himself. 





Gieseking Joins In 


Ravel and Walter Geiseking were later 
stellar attractions—a luminous pair that 
roused their separate audiences to enthus- 
iasm. 

Mr. Ravel was assisted by Miss Roma, and 
Mischel Piastro, violinist, in a program of 
his own compositions before an audience, 
sponsored by Pro Musica, that filled the St. 
Francis Hotel’s ballroom to capacity. In- 
troduced by M. Maurice Heilmann, Consul 
General of France, Ravel gave his “Pavane 
pour une Infante defunte,” “Vallée des 
Cloches” and “Habanera” following these 
with “Histoirs Naturelles’ for voice and 
piano, in which he was assisted by Miss 
Roma. The Sonata for violin and piano 
“Chansons Grecques” for voice and piano, 
and his piano sonatine came later. 

The same characteristics which were re- 
vealed at his symphony program were again 
noticed. 
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Play by Candle Light 


New Britain, Conn., Feb. 22.—A concert 
was given on Feb. 12 in Trinity Methodist 
Church by Raffaele Martino and an instru- 
mental quartet from the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Symphony Orchestra of Boston. Mr. 
Martino’s program was confined almost ex- 
clusively to works written before 1800. He 
and the members of his quartet appeared in 
colonial costume and played by candle light. 
The members of the quartet are: Raffaele 
Martino, oboe and English horn: A. Di 
Lascia, flute; A. Di Scipio, cello; A. 
Bruno, piano. WW. ex Ga 





Connecticut Singers Unite in Concert 

New Britain Conn, Feb. 22—A chorus 
of 330 voices, under the direction of Mr. 
Olsson, musical director in the First Lu- 
theran Church, was heard in fine concert 
on Feb. 12. Taking part were singers from 
ten cities in the Hartford district. 
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Gieseking played Ravel better than Ravel 


—and played Bach, Schumann, and De- 
bussy in addition thereto, with colossal 
artistry. 


Gigli Sings Twice 


Beniamino Gigli sang to two sold out 
houses in the Civic Auditorium on Feb. 6 
and 7—appearing the first night as guest 
artist with the San Francisco Symphony 
for the third municipal concert of the sea- 
son, and on the second occasion in his own 
concert under the Selby Oppenheimer man- 


agement. 
With the Symphony, Gigli sang arias 
from “Faust,” “La Bohéme,” “Pagliacci,” 


and “Carmen”—and was heard at his best. 
Thunderously applauded, he repeated the 
“Pagliacci” song and indicated that he had 
no other music with him. 


The orchestra supplied the “Rienzi” 
Overture Respighi’s “Pines of Rome”— 
(beautifully done), and Tchaikovsky's 


“Italian Caprice,” 
Respighi number. 

Gigli sang his way through his recital in 
the mariner of a happy artist, getting laughs 
as well as applause and shouts of approval. 
Opening with “O tu che in seus agli angeli” 
from “La Forza del Destino” and conclud- 
ing his printed program with an aria from 
“The Pearl Fishers’—he sang songs by 
Brahms, Recli, Donaudy, Carnavali, Gran- 
ville English, Mayr-Helmund, and Rabey— 
plus encores as numerous as the pro- 
grammed numbers. They were all sung in 
his own inimitable style and unsurpassed 
voice. Miguel Sandoval was the accompan- 
ist, and Frieda Williams an assisting so- 
prano. 


the honors going to the 


Sing Handel’s “Israel” 


The combined choirs of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Temple Emanu-El, San Fran- 
cisco, gave two presentations of Handel’s 
oratorio “Israel in Egypt”—the first taking 
place in the Stanford Memorial Church, 
Jan. 23, and the second in the Temple 
Emanu-El on the 27th. Capacity houses 
enjoyed each presentation under the mu 
sicianly guidance of Warren D. Allen at 


Stanford and Cantor Reuben Linder at the 
Temple. Hugh Williams, tenor; James 
Isherwood and P. H. Ward, basses; Violet 


Cowger, soprano; Ruth Anderson, contralto, 
and members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony assisted. In San Francisco, Esther 
Houk Allen was the contralto soloist. 

Anglo-Saxon and Asiatic 
in the Fairmont Hotel on Jan. 24 and 25 
when the Japan Society of America pre- 
sented Ichikawa Utaji and his company of 
eighteen actors from Osaka and Kioto in 
two programs of “Kabuki” for the first time 
before a foreign audience. “Kabuki,” it 
must be explained, is popular drama of 
Japan. 

The terrace floor of the Fairmont was 
converted into a bit of Nippon with its gay 
banners announcing the play, and the in- 
terior of the Norman room was still more 
Japanesey with embroideries, tapestries, 
authentic proscenium, and Fujiyama slide- 
curtain, and pretty Japanese girls in their 
native kimonas acting as ushers. Signs on 
the boxes were in Japanese—but numerical 
identification was also resorted to in case 
the occupant of a box got lost and couldn't 
read the Oriental signs. 

The music, off-stage, was supplied by per- 
cussion and plectral instruments and voice. 
It was undeniably fascinating and _ totally 
different from that in the Chinese theatre 


Marjory M. FISHER 


sat side beside 


Promotion Club Arranges Program 


Burra.o, Feb. 23.—The third program of 
the Buffalo Music Promotion Club given 
under the direction of A. A. Van Der Mark, 
National American Music Festival founder, 
in the Hotel Lafayette, Feb. 13, pleased a 
large audience of students, artists and 
music lovers. Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan, 
Edna Sturgis Hedrick, Malcolm Brock, 
and Warren Hardy were the vocalists and 
Evelyn Edith Smith, the pianist. Ethyol 
McMullen accompanied. Following this re- 
cital, Mrs. Hedrick, was given a contract as 
soprano soloist in Central Park Methodist 
Church. FR 





Paderewski Attracts in Carolina 


Greensporo, N. C., Feb. 14.—Persons 
from many parts of North Carolina con- 
gregated in this city on a recent evening to 
hear the piano recital given by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. Never has an artist been so 
thoroughly welcomed. 
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Unprofessional Moments Among Musical Stars 


Everett Marshall, Metropolitan Baritone, Experiments With the “Violiphon,” a 
Swiss Invention Which Combines the Qualities of the Horn and Violin, 
Retaining the Best Features of Each. 


International News Reel 

Madame Ernestine Schumann Heink Recently Witnessed the Marriage of 

Her Only Daughter, Marie Therese Hilgartner to Dr. Charles Marvin Fox 

in San Francisco, Singing Her Favorite, Gounod’s “Ave Maria” at the 
Simple Ceremony. 


Richard Mayr, German Bass, Sails Home Accompanied by Mrs. Mayr After His 
First Season With the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


» 


Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, Organist at the College of the City of New Fotogram 
York, Who Recently Celebrated His Fiftieth Year as a Performer. on the “Love Me, Love My Dog,” Commands Jeanette Vreeland, Soprano, and the 
Instrument. Adjuration Should Not Be Difficult, in Either Case, to Heed. 





